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Right Incline in France 


HE latest elections in France have confirmed a tendency 
which first became clearly marked at the time of ihe 
referendum on the constitution a month ago—the movement of 
a large body of French opinion towards the Right. The un- 
mistakable majority enjoyed by the Left after Liberation has 
now been so reduced that the present elections have produced 
toughly two blocs of equal strength, one on the Left, the other 
on the Right. Full electoral results have not yet been received 
but it is clear that on the Left the Communists have maintained 
their position, The number of seats they will secure in the 
new Assembly is roughly the same as their proportion in the 
It is from the Socialists, whose representation falls by 
about 15 seats, that the voters have drifted rightwards to give 
the Popular Republicans their electoral success. This party 
now emerges as the strongest party in France with a lead of 
ut I§ seats over the Communists. This result was expected 
by no one. On the contrary, it was widely expected that the 
Popular Republicans would lose its mot inconsiderable right 
wing to the more aggressively conservative PRI. (Parti 
Républicain de la Liberté). The result suggests that for the 
majority the spell of the Resistance is stili potent enough to 
keep political life within its orbit. The PRL. has no links with 
the Resistance. On the conttary, it contains more than a hint 


of resurgent Vichyism. Frenchmen may be moving to the Right, 
but Vichy is only two years dead and it would be unthinkable 
that a majority of the voters should return—even under the 
pressure of a full-scale anti-Communist campaign—to anything 
so distasteful and discredited. The PRL have, it is true, given 
the Popular Republicans some electoral assistance by with- 
drawing their candidates in about 30 constituencies in the 
interests of securing a united anti-Left vote. But too much 
should not be made of this fact.. The new votes gained by the 
Popular Republicans have not been drawn from the Right. 
They have come from the Socialists, whose vacillation and 
equivocation before the polls—now supporting the Communists, 
now attacking them bitterly—disgusted their left wing and 
encouraged their right wing to seek a more openly anti- 
Communist party. Summing up, one can say that the result 
of the latest French elections is the creation of two equal blocs, 
Right and Left, and that the chief factor in bringing about this 
division of power has been a transfer of votes from the moderate 
Left—the Socialists—to the moderate Right, the Popular 
Republicans. 

Whatever the cause, the existence of two such equally 
balanced groupings does nothing to simplify the urgent tasks 
awaiting the new Assembly. With no clear majority on either 


thats gv 


on which they are known to have divergent views. Their 
first problem will be to form an administration. The evenness 
of the voting almost certainly precludes a Government either 
purely of the Left or purely of the Right. The “Popular 
Republicans, by working with the PRL and the Radicals, could 
perhaps secure a bare majority, but it is clear that, in France 
today, no party can govern without the Communists. The 
trade union moyement is quite solidly controlled by 
Communists and, if they decided not to co-operate with the 
Government’s industrial policy, there would be no chance of 
economic recovery. On the contrary, the country would 
probably be paralysed by a series of strikes. The same difficulty 
would defeat a coalition of Socialists and Popular Republicans. 
On the other hand, a Popular Front government of Communists 
and Socialists, with the Radicals to give them a small majority, 
seems equally unlikely. Although the results of this election 
will probably lead to something of a rapprochement between 
Communists and Socialists, the Socialists are still wary of playing 
a subordinate part in a Government dominated by the Com- 
munists. Nor is either party anxious to leave the Popular 
Republicans to reap alone the fruits of opposition during a 
period which is not likely to be short of friction and grievance. 
On balance, therefore, it seems probable that the present 
coalition of the three principal parties will be renewed. It is 
even possible that M. Gouin or another Socialist leader will 
continue to be Prime Minister. When the Communists were 
the largest party, they waived their right to the premiership 
in the interests of securing the coalition. The Popular Repub- 
licans might, perhaps, be persuaded to follow the same course 
in the interests of unity, although they are known to be strongly 
pressing M. Bidault’s claim. 


The new Assembly’s first task will be to put a constitution 
before the French electorate in the seven months allowed it 
for the task. The rejection of the Communist-Socialist draft 
on May sth and the electoral victory of the Popular Republicans, 
who most strenuously opposed it, make certain the production 
of a different and modified draft. The Communists have so 
far refused to consider any changes, but they are now in a 
minority; the Socialists hinted at concessions during the electoral 
campaign, the Radicals and the extreme Right opposed the 
last draft, while the Popular Republicans led the fight against 
it. Thus, there now seems to be a majority in favour of revision. 
What is much less clear is the concessions the Left will be 
prepared to accept. There should be no difficulty about the 
separation of the judiciary from the legislature. Their identifica- 
tion in the old draft was widely condemned. It may also be 
possible to give private property the protection, not only of law 
but also of constitutional right: - Some alteration of the electoral 
law to lessen the hold of the central party caucuses is another 
possible minor change. The Communists may even be ready 


.to concede more powers to a Second Chamber. M. Herriot 


has asked that it should be a “ Chamber of Reflection” and, 
without impairing the final sovereignty of the Assembly, it should 
be possible to give the “ Council of the French Union ” rather 
more powers of review and delay. 

The real struggle is likely to turn on the status and functions 
of the Head of State. The Popular Republicans wish him to 
have sufficient power to act as an arbiter standing above party 
and in part controlling the political arena. They have not 
very precisely defined the powers they would wish to vest in 
the Head of State, probably preferring to leave them wide and 
flexible, but they have said enough to arouse furious suspicions 
among the Communists, whose press has strongly denounced 
the Popular I-epublicans’ conception of “ Presidential demo- 
cracy.” This opposition does not spring only from theoretical 
respect for the will of the sovereign people. The Communists 
are not thinking of a “ Head of State” in the abstract. They 
see behind the Popular Republicans’ project the equivocal figure 
of General de Gaulle. The General’s ostentatious retirement 
and his carefully calculated reappearances have convinced the 
Left that he has not renounced all political ambition. The 
party most closely pledged to him is now the largest party 
in the State. If it can devise and carry through a constitution 
giving sufficient powers to the Head of State, he might be 
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who can «ij 
hope to dominate a popular Assembly, will fight this Possibility 


vigorously, for they cannot hope ever to dominate the General 
A bitter and prolonged constitutional struggle is therefore 


“possible in the new Assembly, and this time the draft which 


emerges may not secure the Communists’ vote. 

The primary task of the Assembly will be political, sinc 
the framing of the new Constitution is its raison d’étre. By, 
meanwhile, government must be carried on and the urgen 
tasks facing France are as much economic as political. In spite 
of a measure of very. solid economic reconstruction, the French 
economy is threatened by two dangers, one immediate— inflation: 
the other less pressing, but in the long run more fundamental— 
the technical backwardness of France’s industrial equipment, 
According to the Monnet Plan, if France is to keep abreast 
with modern technical civilisation, it needs by 1950 to have 
increased general production by 50 per cent over the 1938 figures 
—even that is only an increase of 25 per cent on the 1929 
figures. Coal production must increase by 40 per cent, the 
output of ferrous metals and machines by 60 per cent, of 
electricity, steel and construction materials by 100 per cent. The 
expenditure necessary to, secure these advances is estimated at 
$6,150 million. According to M. Gouin, $3,000 million of this 
expenditure can be covered by France’s gold reserves and public 
and private investment. About $940 million can probably te 
secured in loans from other than American sources. The gap 
of $2,200 million was, so the French hoped, to be covered by 
an American credit. In fact, after prolonged negotiations, 
M. Blum only succeeeded in securing new money to the extent 
of $650 million—the implications of this failure are discussed 
in a note on page 937. This sum will undoubtedly make possible 
the first stages of the Monnet Plan, but a gap remains even if 
$500 million can be secured from the International Bank. One of 
the chief methods of bridging it will be by increased exports 
and these, in their turn, can only be produced by hard work. 
Although, at the moment, the French are held up by insufficient 
coal imports, insofar as their salvation lies in their own hands 
the key to it is production. 

It is also the key to the present inflationary situation, which 
in the last analysis can only be solved by an increased supply 
of consumer goods. And whatever Government is formed in 
France when the new Assembly meets, its members will have 
to face the fact that the key lies in the Communists’ hands. 
They reminded the other parties of their power by deciding 
on the eve of the polls to support the Trade Unions’ demand 
for an end to the wage stop and for general increases to meet 
the steadily rising cost of living. Communist leadership can 
to a large extent determine the speed and the extent of the 
vicious spiral of wages and prices. Communist leadership can 
also make or mar the campaign for production, without which 
neither the immediate stabilisation of prices nor the ultimate 
modernisation of the French economy is possible. The Popular 
Republicans may be the strongest party in France. They may 
even secure the Premiership, but they will have to bargaid 
their way through the next seven months, with the Communists 
holding the most important counter — the loyalty and th 
industry of the working class. 

It would be rash to speculate at this stage whether ile 
possibilities of a genuine bargain exist. Yet the question cannot 
be left on one side, for it will determine the pattern of French 
politics. On the constitutional issue, the Communists W 
probably have to give ground, since the verdict of France Ms 
decisively rejected their solution. But they can use ther 
strength in the industrial sphere to secure concessions elsewhere 
and there is no more likely field than that of foreign policy 
The Communists’ loyalty to Moscow is unshaken and they a 
certain to use all their influence to prevent the absorption @ 
France in any “Western” solution. They will oppose 
efforts at organised rapprochement between the countries © 
Western Europe. They will be very lukewarm supporters” 
if they are supporters at all—of the idea of a Franco-Britis 
alliance. They will exert all their pressure to keep France * 
a sort of friendly neutral in the West, on occasion mediatité 
between Russia and the Anglo-Saxon Powers, on occasiet 
giving the Russians direct support. 
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The Popular Republicans may not find this bargain un- 
palatable. The Socialists’ wooing of Washington has not pro- 
duced striking enough benefits to outweigh all thought of 
compensatory help—in wheat, for instance—from Russia. Good 
relations with Russia preserve France from a good deal of 
agitation and disturbance in its Far Eastern colonies and, to 
a lesser extent, in its Arab dominions. And since Paris and 
London do not see eye to eye on the Ruhr settlement, there is 
no immediate reason for preferring British support to Russian 
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friendship. It should not be imagined, therefore, that the 
government France will acquire as a result of the new elections 
will be any readier than its predecessor to take an initiative in 
the matter of closer Franco-British relations. This is not to 
say that a more vigorous and imaginative lead from London 
might not have its effect, but only effort, thought and con- 
structive policy can alter the current of political change which, 


in France at least, shows signs of drawing the two countries 
apart. 


Conscription for Peace 


EVEN years ago, on the first Saturday of June, 1939, the 
first young men to be conscribed in this country in time 
of peace registered under the Military Training Act. That Act 
was a temporary measure, to last in the first place for three 
years ; it was welcomed by The Economist, but only as a “ dis- 
tasteful necessity,” as a “temporary but essential expedient.” 
It was brought in by an unpopular Government, Conservative 
in all but mame, against its own pledges and inclinations, and 
was fiercely attacked in principle by the Labour Opposition. 
Seven years later, the Minister of Labour and National Service 
ina Labour Government, with an overwhelming majority in 
the House of Commons, announced another “temporary ” 
measure of conscription in time of formal peace, and apart 
from protests from avowed pacifists, his statement was accepted 
almost as a matter of course. 

In the spring and early summer of 1939, it was still possible 
to hope that peace-time conscription need be only temporary. 
Today, for all the emphasis laid in Mr Isaac’s statement, and 
in the White Paper (Cmd. 6831) accompanying it, on the transi- 
tional nature of the new arrangements, there can only be few 
who do not believe that, failing an international miracle, con- 
scription has come to stay—at least for so long as armed forces 
are necessary for modern warfare. Arguments for and against 
the principle of conscription in peacetime are therefore a waste 
of time. Discussion should now centre, as the Labour Opposi- 
tion of those days eventually realised when the Military Training 
Bill was debated, on how the conscription scheme can be made 
fair and workable, so that it will do as little harm as possible 
to the country as a whole and to the young men who are to 
be called up. 

On the length of service given in the White Paper as the 
eventual target—eighteen months—there can hardly be two 
opinions because it is determined by the total numbers that are 
wanted for the armed forces and the total yield of the age-groups 
that are conscribed. The Economist has so often and for so 
long expounded this obvious principle, and the conclusion it 
dictates, that it is only at the risk of being tedious that it does 
s0 again ‘now that the Government has at last come to the 


Same conclusion. The total strength of the armed forces can 
hardly be put at less than about three-quarters of a million men 
if they are to be kept in an efficient state. The number of 
volunteers, on the other hand, can hardly be expected to exceed 
half a million—a figure slightly above the total reached as a 
result of the intensive pre-war recruiting campaign, when there 
was no conscription, when full employment had barely been 
thought of, and when there was an obvious patriotic urge. The 
remaining quarter of a million men can only be secured by 
conscription. The Economist hoped that the call-up of each 
age-group of young men would yield 250,000, which would limit 
their period of service to twelve months. The Government, 
however, after allowing for volunteers, the deferred and the 
unfit, estimates a yield from each group of eighteen-year-olds 
of only 190,000. Thus, by the end of 1948, when all those at 
present serving, and to be called up this year, will have been 
released, the period of conscription will be fixed at eighteen 
months. At long last, after a powerful deal of nonsense has 
been talked about “commitments ” and “ responsibilities,” the 
laws of arithmetic have reasserted their inexorable sway. 
* 


The permanent size of the armed forces of the United King- 
dom, it would thus appear, is to be about 750,000 to 800,000 
men, of whom slightly more than one-third will at any one time 
be short-service conscripts. This is probably about as high a 
proportion as is appropriate for the skilled armies of technicians 
that modern warfare requires. Behind the 750,000 men who 
will be in uniform at any one time there will be a small number 
of women volunteers and a large number of men who have 
passed through the forces and could be rapidly re-embodied in 
case of need. This, it should be emphasised, is an entirely 
novel defence conception for this country. The forces contem- 
plated, small as they are by the standards of modern war, are 
considerably larger than anything that has ever before been 
attempted as a permanent peacetime establishment. Moreover, 
the conception of a small professional cadre, to be multiplied 
manifold and immediately in case of war by the calling-up of 
reservists, is also a new idea for Great Britain as a deliberate 
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policy, although it has, of course, twice had to be done with 
hasty improvisation in wartime. 

The new policy for manning the forces also has important 
corollaries for the distribution of industrial manpower. The 
larger permanent forces, taken together with the mechanisation 
of warfare, require much more equipment. And there is no 
point in having millions of reservists unless they can be 
armed and equipped. In both the German Wars it was not 
the shortage of trained manpower but the shortage of weapons 
that held up the mobilisation of the country. The shadow 
army requires the existence of shadow factories. Indeed, it is 
probably true that the heavier impact of the new defence policy 
on the manpower figures is to be found in the numbers of in- 
dustrial workers that will be needed to supply the forces rather 
than in the numbers of men actually in uniform. So far the only 
statement of the Government’s policy in this respect has been 
the announcement in last February’s Defence White Paper that 
the number of workers engaged on supplying the forces would 
be reduced to half a million by the end of this year. This 
will be well below the total in the middle of 1939, and although 
it is clearly right to reduce the numbers working on supply in 
an jmmediate post-war period, when there are pipe-lines to 
empty and stocks to run down, they will have to be increased 
sooner or later. The estimate has been made in previous articles 
in The Economist that the total number of men permanently 
required, in the forces and in the factories, for national defence, 
cannot be less than 1,500,000. But this is not much more than 
a rough approximation, and Ministers should be pressed to 
give their own estimate of the overall permanent requirement. 

There is another respect in which the distribution of the 
manpower employed on defence is more important than its total 
size. The figures given above would suggest a distribution 
between conscripts (all of them more or less raw recruits), 
volunteer professionals and munition workers in roughly the 
proportions of 1:2:3. So far as it is possible to judge without 
access to official information, this would seem to be about 
right—with the reservation that, when the present stocks of 
munitions are used up, 1:2:4 may turn out to be necessary 
if the equipment is to be kept up to the very high standard that 
alone makes small forces effective. But what if the recruiting 
campaign for volunteers does not produce something like 500,000 
men? There will be a tendency in the Services (which count 
only men in uniform) to press for a corresponding lengthening 
of the term of conscription. The social and political disadvan- 
tages of any such course are obvious. But are there not likely 
to be military disadvantages as well? Are an extra 100,000 
short-term conscripts in any sense a substitute for 100,000 long- 
service professionals? If the volunteers are not forthcoming, 
it would be far better to increase the standards of equipment 
and mobility of those who do volunteer. Of the four con- 
stituents of a defence potential—industrial capacity, long- 
service volunteers, short-service conscripts in uniform, and 
trained reservists—the third is surely the least important. Raw 
recruits are of little use for meeting “ commitments ” in all parts 
of the world ; the main usefulness of a period of conscription 
is to ensure that every man is trained and there is little point 
in keeping him longer than is needed to train him. There is 
some reason for suspecting that the Services are still over- 
impressed with sheer numbers. Do they yet realise that, in 
these matters, it is not the substance but the shadow that is 
important? 

The general shape of the British manpower problem has 
been set out in many previous articles and need be only briefly 
repeated here. In the roundest of figures, the total labour 
force of this country actually at work in the 1950s may 
be from 500,000 to 750,000 larger than in 1938. A re- 
quirement of 1,500,000 for defence is an increase of about 
300,000. Other Government purposes will require at least 
200,000 more and the export industries, if they are to 
achieve their target, can hardly do it with less than 750,000 
additional workers. There is, therefore, a reduction for 


the home civil sphere of half to three-quarters of a million. 
Moreover, out of the total for the civil sphere, something 
like 750,000 more than in 1938 will have to be allocated 
to the capital goods industries if the various reconstruction 
projects are to be carried out. For the domestic standard-of- 
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living industries, there will be 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 fey 
workers than were actually at work in these industries in “4 
a reduction of roughly ro per cent. To this manpower dilem : 
the new defence policy is not, of course, the only contributor 
but it is one of the largest. : 
The social and individual aspects of peacetime conscriptj 
are, however, no less important than its industrial and statistical 
consequences. In 1939, it was questions of this human sort tha 
most engaged public attention. Today, they are in toms 


as as V 
respects easier to answer. The militiamen of seven years ago sam 
were called up at the age of 20, so that for the majority the hen The 
came six years after they had left school and were on the verge wes! 


of passing from the class of juvenile labour to that of bread- 
winners. A period of military service at the age of 18 will be Iam the 
a less severe break, particularly when the new Education Act feret 
is fully in force and the school-leaving age is raised to 15 or 
16, with part-time education for the sixteen and seventeen. 
year-olds. Moreover, the working of the National Service Acts 
under which the new conscripts will for the time being continue 
to be called up, has given long experience of how individual 
cases of hardship can best be solved. Conscientious objection MM 2S 
will continue to be treated as sympathetically in peace as it wa It 


in total war. The hardship tribunals will have plenty of prece. stage 
dents to draw upon, and there will be fewer hardships imposed J that 
at the age of 18 than at the age of 20. Reinstatement in employ- J from 
ment after the period of military service is over will have had [MM zone 
its most severe testing by the end of 1948; if men of 40 and JM shou 
over can be satisfactorily reinstated, it should be no more diff. I diffe 
cult to reinstate those of 19}. the 
Yet, it has to be emphasised that the length of service im- My th 
posed is three times longer than it was to have been in 193, My 2 
when the period of training for the militia was limited to six Mg Hen 
months. Today, as seven years ago, conscription remains 2 fe" % 
“ distasteful necessity.” There are some who claim that it is I 4? ° 
good for morale, for health and for character—it is useless to Hy ‘°° 
pretend that those who will have to endure it will regard it with J 5's 
anything but aversion. Eighteen months is a long time ina Jy *Ul 
young man’s life ; it is about as long an interruption in the . t 
ern 


process of professional and technical training as can be tolerated. 
In a society where there is already a strong tendency to add long Ac 
specialised training courses on to an educational process that 1s 











itself being extended, the addition of a further eighteen months i ® fin 
is a social calamity. Some people will be tempted to argue from gM °°"! 
this fact that young men who are destined for particular pro 7° th 
fessions—science and medicine are the obvious examples— ae 
should either be exempted from conscription or else allowed 0 °°" 
do their service, after training, as professional specialists. Ths gj * °° 
was necessary and desirable in wartime, when no one could oe 
foresee the length of service and when it was imperative © nits 
prevent any interruption to the flow of qualified doctors, sciet- mee 
tists and other professionals. But to do anything of the sort @ “a 
a permanent policy would be very mistaken. That any clas : J 
of young men, who are already fortunate enough to defer th: . 
earning of their livings until they are well into their twentks ri 
should receive the further benefit of dodging conscription, 0 of fg 
at least of doing their service as officers, would offend th: th B 
popular sense of justice. It would, no doubt, swell the volum ty P 


of recruitment to the chosen professions, but in a way ‘he 
would hardly be healthy for them and would be disastrous fo: 
less favoured, but in the long run no less essential, callings. 
The White Paper sets its face firmly against exemptions ; bu! 
it does not exclude the almost equally unfair “ officer consct> 
tion” that may be a corollary of deferment until universtly 
courses are completed. It is right that the student should hat 
the option of doing his national service before or after = 
studies ; it is wrong that he should escape any of it. Theres 
indeed, a principle of universal application at stake here. Peat 
time conscription is a new and very heavy burden that the stat 
is laying on its citizens. The burdens of public service, 4% the 
experience of the last seven years has demonstrated over 
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over again, will be cheerfully shouldered by the people, Pi Hithe y, 
vided that one absolute condition is observed—that the dist erm: 
bution of the burdens is not only fair in fact, but is scrupulous TABS the 
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Germany’s Economic Unity 


HE demand, inside Germany, for the re-establishment of 

German economic unity is growing more and more vocal. 
[t is now raised at every conference of German business men, 
4s well as at every political meeting; and it is raised with the 
same insistence to the east of the Elbe as to the west of it. 
The recent conference of the Social Democrats of the three 
western zones, which took place at Hanover, declared that “ the 
cure of the German economic body is possible only through 
the re-establishment of German economic unity.” The con- 
ference referred to the decisions taken at Yalta and Potsdam, 
and asked that they should be carried out so that the frontiers 
between the various zones should not hamper the movement 
of travellers or of goods inside Germany. On this point the 
resolutions of all the political groups from the Christian and 
Liberal Democrats to the Communists—with the exception of 
a “separatist ” lunatic fringe—are in full agreement. 

It is only natural that German public opinion should at this 
stage be primarily interested in Germany’s home trade and 
that its attention should be focused on the difficulties that flow 
from the progressive hardening of the barriers between the 
zones. It is equally natural that some of the occupying Powers 
should be concerned about the same problem from a somewhat 
different angle; they are interested primarily in the bearing of 
the inter-zonal barriers on the trade of their respective zones 
with foreign countries and on the trade deficits which thus 
arise to drain the financial resources of the occupying Powers. 
Hence the decision of the British and American representatives 
on the Allied Control Council in Berlin to press for the setting 
up of a central German Export and Import Bureau which would 
co-ordinate the foreign trade of all zones and work on the 
basis of a single trade balance for the whole of Germany. This 
would enable the Allied Control Council to spread the incidence 
of the trade deficits of separate zones over the whole of 
Germany’s economy. os 

According to official estimates, the British Government will 
be compelled to advance not less than £100,000,000 in order 
to finance this year’s imports to the British zone, imports which 
consist mainly of absolutely essential foodstuffs. According 
to the same estimates, half of the sum so advanced will be 
recovered from the proceeds of German exports. Since coal 
forms the bulk of German exports and since the output of coal 
is not being maintained on the level envisaged when the 
estimates were made, the proportion of the expenditure that the 
British Government may be able to recover is likely in the 
event to be lower. This does not include the costs of occupation, 
which have always been regarded as more or less irrecoverable. 
The area under British occupation has always grown only 50 
(0 60 per cent of the food consumed by its population. In 
normal times, the bulk of the food supplies came from eastern 
Germany, without imposing any drain on Germany’s balance 
of foreign trade. On the other hand, the export capacity of 
the British zone before the war was certainly higher than that 
of the other zones. But at present, when the output of high- 
value manufactures, which formed about 60 per cent of German 
exports, is at a standstill, the immediate export capacity of the 
British zone is extremely low. A policy, under which the 
internal exchange of goods is hampered by permanent zonal 
barriers, and the export capacity of the industries of the British 
wone is permanently crippled by the dismantlement of plant, 
would turn the Ruhr and the Rhine area into a permanent 
lability for the occupying Power. It is only natural that the 
British Government should look to the other zones of Germany 
f0 share the foreign exchange burden of feeding the Ruhr— 
once Germany's greatest single aggregation of wealth, but now 
the area most severely afflicted by the consequences of the war. 

But the establishment of an Import and Export Bureau and 
te working out of a single trade balance for the whole of 
emmany would only be a modest first step in the direction 


the re-creation of Germany’s economic unity. The next step 
would have to be the establishment of uniform food standards 
or the whole German population. How greatly these standards 


have so far varied from zone to zone is illustrated by the fact 
that the deficit in the trade balance of the American zone arising 
from the import of food and essential raw materials is expected 
to reach the same magnitude as that of the British zone, although 
the American zone is predominantly agricultura! and has suffered 
far less than the British zone from the ravages of war. 


* 


But it would be a naive illusion to believe that the removal 
of the inter-zonal barriers by itself would bring about any 
radical improvement in the economic situation of Germany or 
restore the economic unity of the country. The revival of 
internal trade, even if all the artificial obstacles to it were to 
be undone, is bound to be a very slow and painful process. 
The chief feature of the division of labour within Germany in 
the past has been the exchange of goods between the highly- 
industrialised west and the agricultural east. The crippling of 
these two complementary production centres has shattered the 
national division of labour much more decisively than the inter- 
zonal barriers. Before the flow of goods between east and avest 
is revived, if revived it ever can be, the goods must be produced, 
Does the west possess any exportable surpluses in industrial 
goods and can the east really export agricultural produce? In 
the first quarter of this year the output of steel in the British 
zone was only slightly more than 10 per cent of the pre-war 
volume. The output for April was 161,000 tons, 25,000 tons 
less than in the preceding month. If the so-called Spartan 
Plan for the second quarter of this year is carried out, the 
total output of steel will be 400,000 tons, of which 85,000 tons 
is to be exported to the other zones. So low a steel output 
is an incomparably more powerful obstacle to the revival of 
internal German trade than any inter-zonal frontier. On the 
other hand, it can be taken for granted that the famous “ surplus 
of agricultural produce ” in the east is now a myth—its frequent 
intrusion into discussions on German economics tends to 
confuse the real picture of the situation. The lands to the 
east of the Oder and the Neisse have ceased to feed Germany. 
It will take quite a long time before their productive capacity 
recovers from the blows inflicted on it by the mass expulsion 
of Germans and the experiment of Polish colonisation, the 
outcome of which still hangs in the balance. In the Soviet 
zone of Germany, between the Oder and the Elbe, agriculture 
suffered much more than in the west from the ravages of war, 
since, in contrast to the rapid and sweeping advances of the 
Allies in the west, the fighting in eastern Germany had the 
character of a slow “ slogging” campaign. The organic links 
between eastern and western Germany have been largely broken; 
and they will not be re-created by the mere abolition of zonal 
barriers. Incidentally, the emphasis in recent discussions has 
too often been placed on the absence of trade between the British 
and the Russian zones. The traffic with the cther zones—the 
American and the French—has been equally negligible; and 
it has been almost entirely concentrated on the fringes of the 
various zones. This is not to say that the zonal barriers are 
not an obstacle to trade. Their effect is felt in those manu- 
facturing industries that have been able to resume work on 
their old stocks of raw materials, but are hampered in production 
because they cannot obtain components produced in other zones. 
But though in some cases freer traffic between the zones would 
step up output, it is nearer the truth to say that higher output 
in each zone—and in the British zone most of all—will be 
necessary before there can be any possibility of a revival of 
internal German trade. 

At present, industrial output is still far below the quotas 
fixed under the plan for the level of the German industry 
and for reparations. The Economist has criticised that plan 
with some severity, and none of that criticism is now withdrawn, 
But it would be unfair to blame the plan for the present deplor- 
able state of production in the Ruyhr, for which neither the 
reparations policy nor the inter-zopa} barriers can really be held} 
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responsible. In the longer run, of course, the reparations policy 
will completely dominate the German economy and the possi- 
bility of attaining any real economic unity. The ability of 
the Ruhr to export, not only to other countries bat also to the 
rest of Germany, will primarily depend on how deeply repara- 
tions cut into its substance. It is equally true—and this aspect 
of the problem has so far received far too little attention—that 
the capacity of eastern Germany to produce some surplus of 
agricultural produce also depends on the extent to which the 
Russians carry out their plans for the dismantlement of industrial 
plant in their zone. Any drastic de-industrialisation would cripple: 
German agriculture as well as German industry. This has 
been illustrated quite recently by the tug-of-war that has been 
going on in the Russian zone over the dismantling of the 
Leuna works. The Leuna works had been allowed by the 
Russians to produce 150,000 tons of synthetic ammonia until 
such time as synthetic ammonia can be imported from abroad. 
However, some weeks ago a direct order from Moscow reduced 
the permitted maximum of output to 100,000 tons and the 
Russian authorities ordered a proportionate dismantlement of 
the Leuna plants. This dismantlement and the reduction in 
the supply of fertilizers caused by it would, according to calcula- 
tions made by German agriculturalists, expose German agri- 
culture to a Joss of more than 600,000 tons of wheat grain, 
or of nearly three and a half million tons of potatoes or of an 
almost similar amount of sugar beet. 

*s economic unity cannot be re-established without 
an agreed and co-ordinated reparations policy. So far, the Allies 
have been able to agree on an unsatisfactory set of principles 
for reparations policy but not on the practice of reparations. 
Nor have they been able to agree either on the principles or 
on the practice of a unified financial policy, without which any 
real economic unity of Germany is equally inconceivable. There 
is a double clash of fmancial policy, between the principles 
represented by the Gosbank and the Federal Reserve systems, 
and between the policy of freezing old bank accounts, which 
has up to a point checked inflation in the Russian zone, and 


Colonial 


AST week, the Colonial Office announced important changes 
in recruitment and training for the Colonial Service. Long- 
overdue reforms are to be introduced to attract not only more 
recruits, but also a new type into the Service. Hardly less im- 
portant, and perhaps now possible of achievement, while the 
winds of reform are blowing through the corridors of the 
Colonial Office, is an urgent overhaul of public relations policy 
and machinery. Current disquieting news from Malaya on the 
reactions to the proposals for a Malayan Union show that the 
British Government has not yet sufficiently developed either 
the technique or the machinery of consulting local opinion 
before basic constitutional reforms involving a step forward 
towards dominion status are drawn up. 

Yet dominion status within the British Commonwealth has 
long been help up to the world as the ultimate goal for 
British colonial territories. If it is to be achieved, a much 
greater degree of mutual understanding than exists at present 
between colonial peoples of all colours and this country must 
be attained. Today, the general lack of interest in colonial 
problems in Great Britain is only just balanced by the danger- 
ously superficial appreciation in many colonial communities of 
political, economic and social institutions in this country. If 
democracy is to be realised in the colonies (and the trans- 
planting of democratic institutions there in some form duri 
the next generation will be their test of British sincerity) a 
conscious effort must be made to educate opinion im the colonies 
and in this country on the issues involved. 

Since this country has accepted the principle of trusteeship, 
it has also accepted the task of giving a straightforward account 
of its stewardship of backward peoples to the United Nations: 
and trusteeship or no trusteeship, Great Britain will still be 
called upon, as it has been in the past, to give adequate reasons 


unavoidable. But how can these policies be adjusted 
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financial laisser faire, the inflationary effects of whic 
acutely felt in the British zone. If Germany’s econ 
is to be restored, then an adjustment of financial 


h are moy 
omic unity 
Policies jg 
the Federal Reserve system and laisser faire ocala 
American to the Russian zone, or should the Gosbank systen 
expand into western Germany? In theory, some middle rod 
policy might be worked out which would blunt the edow 
of the two extremes—a congenial task for the tens 
experts of the British Labour Government. But so far then 
has not been any indication of any such policy being z 
forward, P 

And what if the occupying Powers fail to agree? What aspect 
would Germany’s economic life then wear? It would certainly 
be wrong to say in advance that a disunited Germany woul 
have absolutely no chance of economic existence. Easter 
Germany might become part of the Russian orbit. [t could 
then get its coal and steel supplies from Polish Upper Silesi, 
and perhaps also from the Donetz Basin. The Russians ma 
conceivably wish to fill the gaps in their own production of cop. 
sumers’ goods, which has been greatly under-developed, by 
imports from Saxony, where many of Germany’s consumer; 
industries have been located. They might supply those indy. 
tries with their own raw materials, as has, indeed, already been 
done on a modest scale. In the west, the Ruhr area and th 
Rhineland would become entirely dependent on the import of 
foodstuffs from France, Holland and overseas countries. Buy 
would the Ruhr find in those countries adequate markets for 
its own industrial export surplus, which would grow in pro 
portion to the loss of an important sector of the old Germa 
home market? Would not these increased exports from the 
Ruhr provide embarrassing competition for the western indus 
trial countries, including Great Britain? These are only som 
of the awkward questions which must be asked now, while the 
decision on a united or disunited Germany hangs in the balance. 
The economic dilemmas here are no Jess involved than ar 
the political ones. 


Publicity 


for maintaining autocratic forms of government among coloured 
races while they are being educated for further self-government 
While this apparently insincere attitude of democracy in pro 
fession and autocracy in practice may be quite understandabk 
to those who can afford to view colonial problems with som 
detachment, it is rarely understood by the people in the colonies 
and by foreign countries. The need for gradual politic 
change instead of abrupt emancipation can only be explaine! 
to a critical world audience if the whole circumstances ai 
complicated background, against which decisions on politial 
reforms are being made, are carefully explained as the actu 
changes are put into operation. This calls for a publicity policy 
and an organisation to carry it out. 

Some progress was made in this direction during the wt 
though the field chosen was strictly limited. It was necessil] 
to encourage the colonies to make an all-out effort to help © 
win the war; to persuade them that it was their war ; and! 
induce them to assist by providing recruits for the Servic, 
by increasing supplies of commodities for the United Nation 
and by growing foodstuffs for themselves instead of importilé 
them. A machine was gradually pieced together for presentté 
the United Nations’ case to the literate thousands and 
illiterate millions of the colonial ire. The Secretary | 
State for the Colonies, being ultimately responsible to Parl 
ment for the good government of the colonics, control 
policy, but the organisation was built up from the resoumc 
and the personne! of both the Colonial Service and the va 
of Information. This working compromise between the ™ 
departments resulted in the export of modern informe 


and propaganda material on a scale hitherto undreamed ds 
the colonies. Radio comment and special news setviccs;, 
mation bureaux posters and mobile cinema vans, 2! he 
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bring the war more vividly to the imagination of the petty trader 
and the peasant cultivator, as well as to the educated classes. A 
limited flow to this country of information about the colonies 
was also achieved, but it was not comparable in proportion to 
the flow of information to the colonies, where the British 
Council also enlarged its activities, as the war progressed, and 
specialised in presenting the British way of life to the more 
sophisticated sections of the community. The colonies, some 
not without misgivings, Organised their own public relations 
departments to help to distribute material and to disseminate 
information with a local flavour. 

Towards the end of the war the field of activities widened. 
Forces newspapers for colonial troops appeared. Film units 
went out to test the cinema as an aid to education. Books, 
periodicals and White Papers were distributed free by the 
Ministry of Information to civilians and colonial troops. In 
this way much experience was accumulated of the value of the 
various media of presentation for entertainment, educational 
and information purposes. 

* 


What now? From April rst the Colonial Office has 
taken over the whole machinery of public relations for the 
colonies. The Central Office of Information, which has taken 
the place of the Ministry of Information, will be called in to 
advise on publicity methods and to provide the personnel and 
material for specific purposes. But what is the aim of publicity, 
now that there is mo war effort required? What is Great 
Britain trying to tell the world about the colonies? Is the 
machinery adequate for the task? What use will be made of 
the experience gained during the war? 

Despite the success achieved during the last few years in 
trying to bring the colonies and this country together by the 
intelligent, honest use of propaganda methods, there remains 
the danger that, if no positive form of publicity is carried out 
quickly, this country will gradually be manceuvred into the 
position of appearing unwilling to place the issues clearly 
before its colonial peoples and reluctant to tell the rest of the 
world what it as trying to do. The impression will be given 
either that Great Britain is sublimely indifferent to what the 
rest of the world thinks or that it has something to hide. Yet 
the ideas behind the current constitutional reforms in Malaya, 
West Africa and the West Indies and the immense efforts 
that have been made to make the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act a success effectively give the lie to such inter- 
pretations. The trouble before the war was that both the 
Colonial Office and colonial secretariats were apparently con- 
vinced that publicity was not quite decent. Apart from the 
prejudices of their training, officials in the colonies have been 
led to this opinion by the superficial, ill-informed criticisms of 
journalists passing quickly through the colonies and by the poor 
standard of much of the colonial press. But these are them- 
selves partly a by-product of the lack of efficient information 
xtvices and could be countered by the rapid publication of 
facts and background information. imieyty 

To summarise briefly the purpose of colonial publicity is 
comparatively simple. The real problem is to translate it into 
acion—into a high-pressure flow of facts, figures, news, 
comment, films and so on. The aim should be to provide 
up-to-the-minute information on all political, economic and 
‘ocial questions current at the moment. Secondly, ‘t should 
Present the British way of life to the colonies, emphasising the 
evolutionary processes of its institutions. From the colonies 
should come a presentation of the colonies’ way of life, em- 
phasising their educational and economic problems, their ability 
0 learn and their fundamental similarity to people in this country 
4 human beings. An offshoot of this publicity to other countries 
Would show how the problems of adjusting iron-age, in some 
tases even bronze-age, civilisations to the twentieth century 
tempo are tackled in British colonies, and why the whole 
tdifice of political self-government cannot be knocked together 
iN five minutes. 

Much of this will have to be accomplished by the Colonial 
Office, the Central Office of Information and the public 
relations departments in the colonies, assisted on the cultural 
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side by the Briush Council. But a cluster ot Government 
departments operating over the whole of the globe have only 
limited prospects of “success umless certain conditions are 
fulfilled. The first is that the more enlightened attitude 
towards public relations noticeable at the Colonial Office during 
the war should be further improved upon. The second is that 
colonial governments should release the necessary information, 
which provides the raw material of publicity, and should 
maintain departments large enough to deal effectively with 
public relations in their colony. Thirdly, the Central Office of 
Information should have, on the colonial side, adequate tech- 
nical staff, including journalists, who should have the oppor- 
tunity of working in the colonies as well as in London. Finally, 
the whole organisation should work with something approaching 
the speed of a press agency. This may appear to be pitching 
the requirements somewhat high, but any considerable conces- 
sion on any one of these points will reduce colonial public 
relations to the state of affairs which existed before the war— 
a contingency which this country cannot afford to face. 


* 


The entire burden, however, does not rest with the Govern- 
ment. The press have a responsibility which is rarely recog- 
nised. Newspapers are in the end the most important channel 
by which the people of this island are kept informed of the 
condition of sixty million colonial dependants. There is an 
urgent need for well-informed, balanced news and comment 
and official channels can be only one, though a valuable, source. 
Objective comment is required from the colonies by trained 
journalists, not only as a critical contrast to official pronounce- 
ments, but also as.a contrast to the local press, much of which 
is badly informed and some of which is malicious and mis- 
chievous. If first-class newspapers cannot be established at 
present in the colonies it is at least time that a temporary sub- 
stitute was provided to carry over until a sound journalistic 
tradition can be built up. This could perhaps best be achieved 
by periodical visits of journalists from this country to report 
on conditions and to give lectures. This would shade off into 
the activities of the British Council in sponsoring visits of promi- 
nent persons to lecture in the colonies on cultural subjects. 
The long-term problem could best be approached regionally: 
that is by looking at the West Indies, Malaya, West Africa and 
East Africa as units for this purpose. Broadly, each of these 
areas can be considered to be at a definite stage of educational 
and political development. In the more advanced at least, 
journalism could well be incorporated in secondary school 
syllabuses (bearing in mind that this would provide training 
for young men in their late *teens and early ’twenties) or schools 
of journalism might be affiliated to the larger educational insti- 
tutions drawing pupils from more than one colony. From 
the best of these, the world press agencies could gradually 
build up a carefully selected cadre of part-time local correspon- 
dents, selected for their competence as objective reporters. The 
present standard could be considerably improved upon. In 
this way a beginning would be made in building up a tradition 
of impartial reporting and balanced comment. > 

The destructive power which can be wielded by unscrupulous 
newspapers in the colonies is apt to be under-estimated in this 
country or to be treated with amused tolerance. There are 
plenty of ears ready to catch derogatory comment on British 
motives and actions, particularly among the coloured races. 
Great Britain cannot afford to let such statements go un- 
challenged, unless it is also prepared to have its motives mis- 
construed and to throw away such confidence as may at present 
exist between this country and the colonies, a confidence which is 
vital for the gradual establishment of democratic institutions in 
the latter. 

There may be aspects of British colonial policy in the past 
of which it is scarcely possible to be proud to-day, but it is 
too late now to be shame-faced about them. Nor is this the 
time to swing to the opposite extreme of self-congratulation 
about present enlightened activities. But this country has 


embarked upon a constructive policy of advancement for the 
dependent peoples of the Empire and in common prudence it 
should keep the world informed of the progress made. 


NOTES OF 


In his speech to the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr 
Bevin gave a very full survey of all the recent negotiations 
between the Big Four and of all the points upon which it was 
impossible to reach agreement. Their rehearsal revealed little 
that was new; but it did illustrate in the most striking way 
that the difficulty which impedes peace-making is not disagree- 
ment on this or that particular issue but the general and continuing 
crisis of confidence. There is absolutely no logical reason why 
a settlement should not be reached on Austria, the Italian Treaty 
and the Colonial problem, were it not for the suspicions that dog 
every discussion of these questions—the Russians suspecting, 
or pretending to suspect, “British imperialism” in_ the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Red Sea and “ American capitalist 
exploitation” on the Danube, the British and the Americans in 
their turn suspicious of Russia’s expansion in Europe and of its 
policy in the Middle and Far East. Mr Bevin, incidentally, 
revealed the fact that on the Russian side, the crisis of suspicion 
and obstinacy has deepened since last September. On 2 number 
of points—the question of an international port at Trieste, for 
instance—the Russians appear to have retreated from earlier 
decisions on which preliminary agreement had been reached, 


It is useless to suppose that minor deadlocks can be removed 
when the major deadlock of suspicion remains unbroken. Can 
Mr Bevin contribute anything to this paramount necessity? He 
is on the right lines when he proposes a fifty-year alliance with 
Russia to be coupled with regular consultations and the strengthen- 
ing of trade relations. It is from the general to the particular 
that peace must be pursued—if it can be pursued at all. In 
the same way, the right American approach would probably lie 
through the negotiation of financial and economic assistance to 
Russia. But, having said as much, the honest observer is com- 
pelled to utter his doubts whether, in Russia’s present mood, any 
new Western initiative would have much effect. For the time 
being, the only solution is probably to mark time im the peace- 
making and to hope that as the months pass and Russia finds 
that it is not attacked by a “ world-wide conspiracy of capitalistic 
Powers,” the mood in Moscow will change and become more 
conciliatory. Such a policy does not involve the abandonment of 
pressure on Russia to come to a sensible arrangement about 
Austria and Italy, but it does mean avoiding the kind of violent 
break which the summoning of a peace conference without 
Russian consent would entail. Mr Bevin spoke feelingly of the 
intolerable strain of running Europe in a state of “no war—no 
peace,” but the strain of running any part of it without some 
Russian participation might be even more intolerable. 


Mr Bevin’s Survey 


* x * 


Elections in Italy 


The issue of the Monarchy in Italy was still at stake when 
The Economist went to press, but the voting beth in the referen- 
dum and in the elections showed that in Italy, as in France, 
the political forces are now very evenly divided between the 
Right and Left with the Moderate Right—in Italy, the Christian 
Democrats—emerging as the strongest party. In other respects, 
thowever, the voting shows interesting divergences. An impor- 
tant percentage of the Italian voters gave their support to almost 
avowedly fascist candidates. The “Common Man” party 
polled over a million votes. Fascism is obviously not as dead 
in Italy as is Vichyism in France. Another differerce is the 
relative strength of the Socialists and-the slight superiority they 
have maintained vis a vis the Communists. They have obviously 
not lost the ground they gained by their outstanding part in the 
Resistance (where France’s Socialists made a relatively poor 
showing) and the Communists have had to contend with the 
great unpopularity of Russian policy on such questions as Italian 
reparations and Trieste. 


But these are minor differences. The basic fact is the equal 
division of forces between the two blocs and Italy’s internal 
stability must now depend upon the extent to which the Christian 
Democrats are ready and able to play a progressive and con- 
ciliatory réle. Their decision as a party before the referendum to 
back the Republic means that no “ institutional problem ” need 
prevent their co-operation with the Left, but they appear to be 
under the strongest pressure from ther own religious leaders to 
pursue a very conservative policy. The intervention -f the Pope 
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and many Italian Archbishops on the side of the Mo 
the eve of the polls will not make for political 
the path before the Christian Democrat leaders. 


Narchy op 
Peace Or smoorh 


* * * 


Russia and Poland 


The Russo-Polish discussions, which took place in Moscow 
towards the end of May, resulted, so far as the world has me 
told, in littke more than an informal agreement on a en 
of economic and political points. The Soviet Government a 
cancelled all the debts incurred by Polish Governments, inclyd. 
ing the Government of General Sikorski, during the war lt 
has also agreed to grant the Polish Government long-term credits 
for the equipment of the Polish Army, as well as ; 

to assist Poland with credits from its own go 13. in view 

of the difficulties with which the Polish Garcon «2; ye 

recovering the Polish gold placed in foreign banks before and during 

the war. ™ 
The hint is pretty clear. It refers to the recently concluded 
British-Polish agreement, under which the Poles have agreed to 
pay part of their war debt to this country in gold deposited here 
The British Government has greatly reduced its claims on the 
Poles ; nevertheless, it has insisted on part payment in gold to 
the tune of £3,000,000—a small sum for Britain but a very large 
one for Poland. The Soviet gesture has certainly been calcv- 
lated to give the Poles the impression that they are treated more 
generously by Russia than by Britain. Polish propaganda can 
now also contrast Russia’s readiness to grant credits to Poland 
with the American decision to withhold from the present Polish 
Government a credit of $90 million that had been pro 
mised to it earlier. This is certainly part of the pre-electoral 
tug-of-war between Mr Mikolajczyk’s Polish Peasant Party and 
the Left, a tug-of-war in which the Russians are ready to mak 
any gestures that may enhance the chances of the Left. 

It is difficult to say whether these promises of economic assist- 
ance to Poland have much substance, apart from their imme- 
diate propagandist purpose. The promise to increase supplies 
is probably less real than the Russian Government’s declared 
readiness to assist the Polish Treasury with gold. This is the 
first instance of the Russian Government referring to its gold 
reserve and to the use it can make of it in order to help 
“friendly Governments.” It is generally assumed that Russia is 
in possession of a large gold reserve which was originally accumv- 
lated as a war chest. As such, it has not been exhausted ; and 
it will certainly now be used to enhance Russia’s economic 
influence in Eastern Europe. East European Governments 
unable to get supplies directly from Russia, may hope to be able 
to buy goods from other countries and to meet trade deficits 
with gold obtained from Russia. (It still remains to be seen if 
a“ — Russia will draw on its gold reserves to foster its own 
rade. 

Another point discussed by the Poles in Russia was the future 
of the Oder-Neisse frontier. The Poles must have been growin 
rather nervous over the quasi-revisionist slogans recently 
launched by German Communists. Polish apprehensions have 
certainly been calmed in Moscow. The Russians appear to b 
fairly rigidly committed to support of the Oder-Neisse front: 
They may admit some revision of that frontier in favour of Ge 
many ; but any such revision is not likely to be sweeping. It mi 
perhaps amount to something like the earlier “correction” 
the Curzan Line in favour of Poland, a correction which tan 
ferred to Poland only one or two minor districts. 


x *x x 


The Spirit of V-Day 


V-day has come, and the prophets of gloom have been (00 
founded. ‘London is obviously out to enjoy the fireworks and 
parade. Villages up and down the country are reviving pre-¥! 
carnivals and fétes. Even in the provincial towns, where there 's 
neither the pageantry of London nor the intimate atmosphere 
the village féte, it is clear that people will appreciate the exttd 
holiday. It is doubtful whether much production will be lost 
a holiday on the Saturday before Whit Sunday. Nothing shatt 
of a deluge can really spoil the celebration. have 

Yet in one respect the critics are right—or rather, they od 
pressed a point which the Government itself has fully recogt* 
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The people are in no mood to rejoice over a peace for which the 
treaties are unsigned, The victory parade will be no march of 
ciumph. The occasion is not even the crowning ceremony fo: 
ybours fully accomplished ; everyone is painfully aware that 
the difficulties ahead are as acute as those of the war years, 
ynd that life has mot regained its peacetime rhythm. The 
day must be, quite simply, a day of thanksgiving to the men and 
women who won the war, and played so great a part in the 
overthrow of tyranny. That is the compelling reason why i: 
should be held now, while they are still available in organised 
ynits and can be gathered together. 

Had it not been for V-day no one would have suggested an 
extra holiday in 1946. But would there not normally be a great 
deal to be said for another holiday about this time of year? May 
Day is a public holiday in most countries. Alternatively, the 
Saturday before Whit-Sunday might become a permanent 
armistice holiday in memory of both wars. The Government has 
already hinted at something of the kind. This country has fewei 
public holidays than most, and the suggestion is well worth con- 
sidering—all the more so since it would provide an extra incen- 
tive to stagger summer holidays, which many people prefer to 
start on after a public holiday. 


* x * 


Mr Morrison on Food 


In spite of Mr Morrison’s full statement about his mission 
to Washington, and the considerable number of figures he pro- 
vided, it is still difficult to be certain just how the abstract claim 
0 200,000 tons of wheat becomes a solid mater of sacks of grain. 
The process of transformation remains a mystery. At one moment 
the 200,000 tons is only part of a global claim by Great Britain to 
the Combined Food Board. which Mr Morrison agreed to forgo 
to increase allocations foz other countries. At the next the 
“sacrifice” has saved the situation in the British zone of Ger- 
many, where otherwise there would not have been a ton of bread 
grains by last week. 


Supplies are again flowing at a rate sufficient at least to maintain 
distribution of food at the present level. 

It is difficult to have complete confidence in the results of this 
conjurer’s trick. But if it is a fact that the existing ration in 
Germany can be maintained until the next harvest, this is a 
matier of the utmost importance. Signs of starvation in Germany 
are many, but they are not yet dramatic or critically alarming. 
Private food reserves, the black market and foraging expeditions 
in the country have provided additional food above the ration 
for a considerable number of families. These reserves are almost 
exhausted, but if the basic ration can be maintained, it is pro- 
bable that the Germans will just survive until the harvest. When 
that comes it will be essential that the minimum ration be raised 
from 1,000 to 1,500 calories a day, if production is to continue 
and disease and permanent exhaustion are to be avoided. A 
thousand calories is slow starvation; 1,500 is minimum 
subsistence, 

While Germany is to get 675,000 tons of wheat, under the new 
programme, India is to be allocated 1,165,000 tons of bread grains 
spread over the same five-months period from May to September. 
This is far less than is needed, although Mr Morrison refused to 
say how large the Indian claim had been, and it is probable that 
there will be widespread starvation in India. But there is now 
nothing much more that Great Britain can do, apart from eloquent 
Persuasion directed at others. 

The effect of the further reduction of supplies in the wheat 
pipeline to Great Britain is the Government’s announcement that 
itis examining schemes for. the .rationing of bread and flour. 
A decision is to be taken this month. Bread is a difficult food 
‘0 ration. There is no other staple food the consumption of 
which is so uneven. The poor eat more of it than the rich, 
tut Who would suggest a ration based on income? Paradoxi- 
cally, a bread ration can most easily be an administrative 
success and a device for fair distribution when the ration is small 
enough to reduce most people’s consumption. The ration must 
: a differential one, and it must also take into account every form 
of flour consumption. The real test of the success of bread 
rationing is whether it can share supplies without causing hard- 


ship to those who are in the least favourable position to make 
Sacrifices, 
® * * 


Honourable Intentions 


As Bill after Bill, of first importance, is rushed through this 
Parliament, the question of the House of Commons’ control over 


the details of legislation has again come to the fore. The National 
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Health Service Bill is a good example of such wide drafting that 
it is sometimes impossible to decide whether its provisions are 
justifiable or not. Yer in Committee the Minister has rejected 
one amendment after another, designed to give more precision 10 
his powers, on the grounds, first, that he “cannot be cramped ” 
in the difficult piece of administration he will have to carry out, 
and, secondly, that in any case he does not intend this or that 
to happen. 

“We are always being told,” complained Sir Harold Webbe 
last week, “that the intentions of Ministers are strictly honour- 
able.” He was supporting an amendment to a clause which 
allows the Minister to make regulations, not only “ consequential 
on” the provisions of the Bill relating to the transfer of hospital 
property and liabilities, but also “ supplementary to” the pro- 
visions. The amendment was designed to omit the words 
“supplementary to” and thereby confine the Minister’s power 
to make regulations to such as would logically arise out of the 
provisions in question. But the amendment was rejected, and the 
Minister has thus been given power to supplement his powers 
and any question of his acting ultra vires in this matter can 
apparently never arise. Similar objections were raised by the 
Opposition over the clause defining the functions of the regional 
hospital boards and management committees, which are hedged 
about by the phrase “in accordance with regulations and such 
directions as may be given by the Minister.” Regulations have to 
have the negative or affirmative approval of Parliament, but not 
directions or directives, and, whatever the present Méinister’s 
intentions may be, there will be nothing to prevent a future 
Minister from directing hospitals how such and such a case 
should be treated. 

A third example of the Minister’s powers being disputed fei! 
in a different category but was equally important. In this cas. 
the Government moved an amendment to define hospital endow- 
ments, and included gratuitous covenants in the definition.- - As 
the Opposition pointed out. this will mean that the Minister will 
have power to enforce the completion of a: gratuitous covenant 
to a hospital, even though it means that the covenanter is no 
longer paying his charitable gift to the hospital of his choice but 
to a regional hospital board. The Government spokesman did 
not, in this instance, reveal whether the Minister’s intentions are 
honourable or not. In any case spoken intentions bind no one. 
It is time that the question of delegated legislation was recon- 
sidered by the whole House. 


* * * 


Breach With Spain 


The Sub-Committee of the Security Council convened to 
inquire into the question whether or not General Franco’s regime 
constitutes a threat to peace has, to the astonishment of all and 
the embarrassment of some, reported unanimously in favour of a 
diplomatic break between the nations in Uno and General Franco's 
Government. Their reasons for proposing this step are that the 
activities of the present Spanish regime, although not an actual 
threat to peace, 

do constitute a situation which is a potential menace to inter- 

national peace and likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 

national peace within the meaning of Article 34 of the United 

Nations Charter. 
The issue will be brought before the United Nations Assembly 
in September, and before that time the Foreign Secretary will have 
to make up his mind on the policy Great Britain should pursue. 
One point seems clear. There is now no practical alternative to 
breaking off diplomatic relations. The British have laid great 
emphasis in their policy on conforming their interests to those of 
Uno. Now that a special Sub-Committee has produced a unani- 
mous Report, the British delegation cannot be among the onlv 
ones to flout it. Britain’s past handling of the Spanish problem is 
another compelling reason for accepting the Sub-Committee’s 
recommendation. There were—and are—very reasonable ground: 
for opposing a diplomatic breach, but Great Britain’s advocacy ol 
them has come to be suspected of partisanship. Clearly, no sup- 
port of Franco was intended, but in the inflamed atmosphere of 
recent Council meetings in which Anglo-Russian relations have 
been strained and irritable, Russia’s advocacy of the break with 
Spain no doubt caused the British delegate—probably :nsensibly— 
to warm to his task of opposing a breach until he came perilously 
close to a defence of the Franco regime. To refuse now to accept 
the Committee’s recommendation would lay Britain open to the 
charge of “ fostering Fascism” in Western Europe and would, ‘n 
particular, add another cloud to its already rather clouded relations 
with France. 

To say all this is not necessarily to agree with the wisdom of 
the Committee’s recommendations. The frightening aspect of the 


Spanish situation is the lack of any alternative Government. To 
weaken one regime without strengthening any rival may have the 
etlect of creating a tragic interregnum of anarchy and civil war. 


e * x 


The New Japanese Government 


At last Japan has a Government, after a month of politicai 
impasse. The new Cabinet is headed by Shigeru Yoshida, who 
has entered parliamentary politics in Japan after a career as a 
professional diplomat. Because he was regarded as too liberal 
in his opinions, his appointment as Foreign Minister was vetoed 
by the Army in 1936; subsequently he was appointed Ambas- 
sador in London and was well liked during his short term of 
service in this country. He had already retired into private 
life when Japan launched the Pacific War, but after the surrender 
he accepted the post of Foreign Minister in the Shidehara 
Cabinet and joined the newly-formed Libera) Party, which was 
returned by the general election as the strongest party in the 
House of Representatives. After the Liberal leader Hatoyama 
had been disqualified by General MacArthur from holding office, 
Yoshida was elected to replace him and was called on to form 
2 Cabinet, the move to form a minority Government of the Left 
having meanwhile ended in failure. Yoshida managed to reach 
a working agreement with the Progressives, the main party of 
the Right, on the condition that he should bring their leader, 
the outgoing Premier Shidehara, into the new Government as 
a Minister without Portfolio. Cabinet-making was interrupted 
by fresh condemnations from Allied Headquarters, which im- 
posed a veto on Yoshida’s selections for the Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Justice ; however, substitutes were found and a 
Government with a majority support in the new Diet was finally 
produced. 

Of .twelve Ministers, six are Liberals, three Progressives and 
the rest Independents. There are three Ministers without Port- 
folio—Shidehara and Hitotsumatsu, who are Progressives and 
Uehara who is a Liberal. Yoshida himself holds the Foreign 
Ministry, whose functions are now nominal since Japan by order 
of Allied Headquarters has withdrawn all diplomatic missions 
abroad ; he will also—which is much more important—personally 
maintain the liaison between the Japanese Government and Allied 
Headquarters. With supreme power in Japan in the hands of 
foreigners, diplomatic experience is obviously the most essential 
qualification for a Prime Minister and Yoshida has the advantage 
that his experience abroad is more recent than Shidehara’s. For 
domestic affairs, om the other hand, Yoshida is not well qualified 
on his record, nor is he considered a strong personality ; he 
may, therefore, have difficulty in holding his team together 
when it come to grips with the formidable administrative and 
economic problems facing the country. The Finance Minister 
is Ichibashi, formerly editor of the Oriental Economist, a period- 
ical which used to maintain a high standard of economic analysis 
and comment. He is reported to be already in conflict with the 
Commerce and Industry Minister, Hoshijima, over the policy to 
be pursued on insurance payments to industry for war damage. 
The Ministry of Transport goes to Hiratsuka, a business man, 
President of the Nichiro Fishery Company. Agriculture—a 
crucial post because of the agrarian reform measures which have 
been ordered by Allied Headquarters and the need to collect grain 
from the peasants for relief of the urban population—has been 
given to Hiramo Wada, aged 43, the youngest man in the Cabinet 
with the reputation of being a radical. The Liberal Party bosses 


are said to have opposed his appointment, but Yoshida refused 
10 take office without him. 


a 2 a 


Consolidation in Argentina 


On June 4th, Brigadier-General Perén was formally in- 
sugurated as President of Argentina. Elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority to the position, he takes office against a background of 
marked political consolidation. The elections, which were 
generally admitted to be perfectly fair, gave the followers of Perén 
a majority of 26 to 4 in the Senate and a lead of 65 in the Chamber 
of Deputies over the next largest party, the Radicals (the 
Perénistas received 109 seats, the Radicals 44). Since the election, 
this majority has been further strengthened by the inclusion in 
Perén’s “ Labour Party” of the wing of the Radicals which split 
away to support Perén at the election. In the new Cabinet, Perén 
has extended the scope of his political backing by giving the key 
positions of Foreign Minister and Minister of the Interior to two 
politicians, Sehor Bramuglia and Sefior Borlenghi, who broke away 
from the Socialist Party to support Perén. Another sign of his un- 
challenged position is the defection of the Communists from the 
Democratic Union to support the Labour Party. Under these 
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conditions, the Government has found it possible to raise 
of siege under which the country has lived since 1943. 

The Communists’ change of front is a significant Pointer 

: . \ 
another source of strength for the Peron régime—the consolid, 
uion of Argentina’s international position. The Communists w wk 
certainly have maintained their opposition had not Moscoy 
decided that the time had come to improve relations with Bueno: 
Aires. The motives behind Russian policy are part economic 
part political, ‘The economic motive is quite simply that jn 
hungry world Argentina can supply grain and meat, and the 
Russian Trade Mission that has arrived in Argentina is there fo; 
precisely the same reason as the newly created British Food 
Mission. But politically, it is quite possible that Russia’s wish 
trade with Argentina and readiness to open the question of ex. 
changing Ambassadors is one facet of the world-wide under-coyer 
diplomatic struggle upon which the Big Three are engaged. The 
United States has made a number of clumsy errors in its handling 
of Argentina. The latter is therefore the weak spot in the concept 
of hemisphere defence according to the Act of Chapultapec. Such 
a weak spot is not likely to be neglected by Soviet diplomacy jin 
its hostility to all “security blocs” save its own. For the same 
reason, the Russians would not be unwilling to loosen the economic 
ties which have bound Britain and Argentina together. Peron can 
be certain of Communist support should he carry through his 
threat to nationalise such British concerns as the Argentine rail- 
ways, and both British and American capital in Argentina is likely 
to find itself in a vulnerable position. 

For Perén himself, the situation affords great opportunities 
for successful manipulation and maneceuvre. Courted by all, 
threatened by none, he has a free hand to prove whether he is the 
Fascist his enemies call him or the friend of the common man he 
claims to be. 


the state 


* * * 


Holland’s Political Dilemma 


The Dutch have now held their provincial elections, and the 
voting for the First Chamber has strongly confirmed the trend 
of opinion registered in the elections for the Second Chamber 
a fortnight ago. The Labour Party has again lost ground, 
obtaining only 25.8 per cent of the votes (as against 28.3 for the 
Second Chamber). The Catholic People’s Party heads the list 
with 31.4 per cent of the votes, a slight improvement on its 
position in the Second Chamber. The various Right Wing 
parties have roughly maintained their positions and the Com- 
munists have gained another success, their percentage of votes 
rising from 10.5 in last month’s Second Chamber elections to 
11.5. They gained their votes chiefly in the great cities and almost 
entirely at the expense of the Labour Party. The Dutch elections 
thus fall into a European-wide pattern—the weakening of the Lef 
Centre at the hands of the Right and the Communists. 


Queen Wilhelmina has invited a leading Catholic, Dr L. J. 
Beel, to embark on the involved course of Cabinet building. He 
has no clear majority in his own Catholic People’s Party, and 
must look for allies to Left or Right. A coalition with three of 
the parties on the Right—the Anti-Revolutionary Party, the 
Freedom Party (Liberals) and the Christian Historical Party— 
would hardly give him a majority and might split his own party, 
whose Left wing is young and radical. The most likely partner 
is therefore the Labour Party, and there is enough common 
ground between the two of them on such key questions 4 
nationalisation and economic planning to make co-operation 
feasible. 

The difficulty is the Communists. Their leaders have already 
warned the Labour Party against entering a “ reactionary coal 
tion” with the Catholics, and Communist strength among the 
workers is probabiy sufficient to give a coalition of which they did 
not approve a good deal of industrial trouble. The Communisis 
control the Unity Trade Union Movement (the EVC), which has 
grown sufficiently in the last year for Dr Schermerhorn, the out 
going Prime Minister, to recommend its recognition. This 
union is behind the series of seamen’s and dockers’ strikes which 
have embarrassed Dutch economic revival in recent months 
The Communists could perhaps be bought off by the offer ° 
Cabinet seats and responsibility, but the Catholic People’s Party 
is hardly radical enough to embrace such adversaries. 


* * * 


The Cost of Planning 


Much theoretical discussion has taken place over the b 
financial losses involved in the proper replanning of a 
cities. The estimates of the cost of reconstructing a large ® 
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in the East End, made by the London County Council’s Finance 
Committee, while admittedly being extremely tentative, enable the 
problem to be considered at last on a practical level. 

The estimates in question cover the cost of acquiring and clear- 
ing land and laying-out the area afresh, but not of actual rebuild- 
ing. After allowing for rent income from the replanned area. 
which covers nearly 2,000 acres, and for Government assistance, 
there is expected to be an average annual deficiency continuing for 
6o vears of the order of £520,000—equivalent to a 24d. rate ; there- 
after the project should yield the considerable annual surplus of 
£698,000, subject, presumably, to the need for renewed replanning. 
This estimate shows how extremely delayed—beyond the end of 
the present Century, in fact—will be any financial return on large- 
scale replanning. 

From the LCC’s viewpoint, this particular reconstruction pro- 
ect will be a costly on>. Additional sums of over £200,000 a year 
will be needed for building new roads and obtaining open spaces. 
Moreover, the rateable value of the area is expected to fall by 
some 1§ per cent through the enlargement of open spaces and by 
a further 10 per cent through reduction in density of develop- 
ment, although some experts would claim that much of this sum 
will be recovered on account of the area’s improved amenities. 
From the national point of view, however, schemes of this type 
will be—in the long run—much more nearly self-supporting. Both 
the annual deficit of £520,000 and the loss of rateable value largely 
represent a transfer of site values outside the LCC area brought 
about by the reduction of density, both industrial and residential, 
inside it. 

It will be one object of the proposed Compensation and Better- 
ment Bill to compensate for the losses from lowered site values 
in overcrowded areas from the increased values in areas of new 
development. The Bill will probably contain provisions for secur- 
ing that large congested cities, such as London, get some of the 
benefit of this recoupment. But the Bill will not be introduced 
this session, and it will not in any case cover losses of rateable 
value ; in the meantime, the replanning of London and other great 
cities is still seriously hampered by financial anxiety. Very little 
progress has been made in designating areas of extensive war 
damage, to be replanned as a whole, under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1944, and it is a long, slow step from mere “ designa- 
tion” to actual redevelopment. The Government needs to en- 
courage the blitzed cities with something more than repeated 
assurances. Exchequer assistance under the 1944 Act towards the 
East End project, for instance, is estimated to cover no more than 
five years’ loan charges. Good planning certainly involves a real 
and heavy cost—that of building better houses, factories and 
roads than by the present haphazard system. It is, however, less 
the total cost than difficulties of national and local book-keeping 
that is at present impeding progress. 


@ * * 


The Hill Farming Bill 


The second reading of the Hill Farming Bill produced some- 
thing of a storm in a teacup and a good deal of criticism from 
Labour members. The Bill provides up to £5 million in grants 
for the improvement of hill farm land, buildings, and equipment. 
It also continues the existing subsidy scheme for hill sheep and 
cattle. Other provisions aim at improving farming practice and 
the quality of livestock. Grants will not be repayable, but will be 
conditional on Jandlords or tenants spending at least an equal 
amount from their own resources. Tenants are guaranteed against 
an increase in rent due to the expenditure of public money ; but 
landlords may charge up to § per cent on their own expenditure 
{it is undertaken as part of a grant-approved scheme. 

Part of the criticism in Parliament was due to traditional 
Labour dislike of subsidising private landlords—the same pre- 
judice caused the lapse of the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts. The 

overnment has already given way to this prejudice on one point. 
The Bill as drafted contains the absurd provision that grants for 
feconditioning houses shall be paid under it only for tied cottages. 
Rushing to the opposite and equally absurd extreme, the Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland announced during the debate 
that tied cottages will receive no grants at all—a fantastic provision 
_ applied to, say, a shepherd’s cottage in a remote Scottish 

en, 


Critics were on firmer ground in pointing out that the total of 
grants is too small. The Committee on Hill Sheep Farming in 
Scotland recommended that £25 million should be spent in Scot- 
and alone, £15 million by the state and {10 million by the 
industry. The Bill suggests £10 million for the whole United 
Kingdom from both sources together. It is also highly doubtful 


Whether the industry can raise even £5 million as it own contri- 
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bution. Vigorous publicity and, probabty, as even Conservative 
speakers pointed out, compulsion will be needed to secure 
much effective action. It was also pointed out that the Bill con- 
tains no provision for an overhaul of the size of farms, without 
which reconditioning will often lose much of its value. 

The Government’s reply was that the Bill is experi- 
mental. The Minister of Agriculture claimed that several points 
made by critics On matters such as research, stable prices, or 
compulsion on inefficient landlords and tenants would be met 
under other legislation. He also indicated that the amalgama- 
tion of very small holdings may be made a condition of grant. 
But the Bill remains unsatisfactory. It is limited to five years, 
and it is clear that hill farming problems will have to come up 
for reconsideration before the end of that period. 


* * * 


Employment and Unemployment 


_ The employment figures published by the Ministry of Labout 
for March show that the trend of previous months has 
been maintained. The total manpower available has con- 
unued to decline; women have been leaving industry in 
increasing numbers, and a growing proportion of the labour 
force, representing an increase of 2.4 million or 78 per 
cent above the mid-1945 level, has been engaged on produc- 
tion for the home and export markets. Unemployment is lower 
than it was in February, but the difference is so slight that no 
conclusion about the future trend can be drawn. It does, how- 
ever, seem somewhat galling, at a time when the shortage of 
housing and the length of the queues are favourite topics of con- 
versation, that there should be as many as 22,000 unemployed in 
the building and civil engineering group, and nearly 29,000 in 
distribution—both industries which are spread far and wide over 
the country. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the review is the extent 
to which women have been replaced by men since the end of the 
war. Between June, 1945, and March, 1946, 866,000 women left 
industry, the numbers being greatest in engineering, vehicle and 
aircraft construction and in chemicals. This was only to be ex- 
pected with the closing down of munitions and aircraft works, 
but it is surprising that fewer women should be employed in food 
and distrioution. The increase in the numbers of women em- 
ployed in textiles and clothing has been disappointingly small. 

It is probably too early to estimate the effects on the manpower 
position of the lifting of the Essential Work Orders from a large 
number of industries during May. The general impression has 
been that it would lead to a further large-scale exodus of women 
from engineering and other industries. Certainly the financial 
inducements to women to remain in these industries are small, 
unless they are employed to replace a man at a man’s rate, while 
the purely physical difficulties of doing the shopping and looking 
after homes and children have grown, rather than lessened, since 
the end of the war, especially with the closing down of many 
war-time nurseries. Yet the overall needs for manpower will 
continue to be great, and every possible means to persuade women 
to stay in industry should be used. 


* * * 


Training for the Catering Industry 


Rather more than six months ago the Catering Wages Com- 
mission presented its recommendations on training for the cater- 
ing industry. The Minister of Education has now invited local 
authorities to act broadly on the lines of the Commission’s pro- 
posals. It recommends that training should be organised on a 
regional basis, with at least one good centre to each region ; that 
the main aim should be to provide basic courses in cookery, 
service, hygiene, housecraft and maintenance, intended to raise 
standards in the industry as a whole; and that more advanced 
courses will also be needed for specialist workers and managers. 
while lectures and demonstrations should be arranged for board- 
ing and lodging-house keepers. The setting up of advisory 
committees is also recommended to keep the local authorities 
in close touch with the trade. 

These proposals will be generally welcomed. In spite of the 
efforts of several trade organisations, the existing standard of 
training in catering is deplorably low. As the Commission point 
out, the difficulty of obtaining any regular training or recognised 
qualifications has made it hard to recruit the best type of labour. 

It has also—quite apart from its effects on the comfort of 
British holiday-makers—had an unfortunate effect on the over- 
seas tourist traffic. Too much attention has been given in the past 
to the richer overseas tourist. Foreign tourist revenue is likely 
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to come increasingly from middle and working-class travellers 
using the cheaper hotels. The overseas reputation of the British 
catering industry will rest more and more on its average 
standard. A scheme aimed first and foremost at raising the basic 
standard of training is therefore directed to the crucial point. 
It remains to be seen how vigorously local authorities will 
support the Ministry’s lead. 


Meantime there is a danger that many potential tourists may 
be prevented from landing in this country at all. There are ad- 
mittedly good reasons for discouraging a heavy influx of tourists 
in the next few months, in spite of the need for foreign exchange. 
Food is short and accommodation in London and other main 
tourist centres is already strained to the limit. In the long-term 
interests of the tourist trade itself it mav be better not to present 
too many visitors with the picture of a Pritain still suffering from 
queues, shortages and desperately overcrowded hotels and trains. 

But there is reason to think that current restrictions go too far. 
Foreigners with good business reasons for entering this country 
—not merely tourists—are finding it unnecessarily difficult to pass 
the immigration authorities. Nor is it always easy to see why 
some are admitted and others are not. Entrance formalities were 
already giving the Travel Association some trouble before the 
war. They need a thorough overhaul before the stream of foreign 
tourists swells to a full flood. 7 


* * * 


The Franco-Siamese Conflict 


France is still technically at war with Siam, for the French 
(Gaullist) Government declared war on Siam at a time when the 
latter was still formally Japan’s ally in the Pacific War. As there 
were then no Gaullist French units taking part in the war in 
South-east Asia and as the French authorities in Indo-China 
adhered to Vichy under Japanese pressure, there. was no occasion 
for any actual fighting between French and Siamese before Japan’s 
surrender. The state of war between Siam and Britain and 
between Siam and France, however, remained to be formally 
terminated by special agreements in each case ; with the United 
States the need did not arise, for, although Siam declared war 
on the United States, it is the American view that a state of war 
can only exist by Act of Congress, and Congress did not declare 
war on Siam. The British war was liquidated some time ago, 
Siam having agreed to restore the four Malay States and two 
Shan States which it annexed by Japanese favour in 1942. France 
has demanded that, as a condition of ending the state of war, 
Siam should similarly restore the pieces of Indo-China territory 
ceded to Siam by Vichy France as the result of an imposed 
Japanese “ mediation” in 1941. But the Siamese have so far 
declined to restore them, partly because of their strong belief 
that they have a valid claim to them and partly, it seems, because 
they have the idea that it is not too dangerous to defy France, 
now that Siam is on good terms with Britain and America. 

The attitude of both London and Washington has been that a 
settlement dictated by Japan in the days of its ascendancy cannot 
be recognised and that Siam ought to give up the territory gained 
by Japan’s favour, but there has been some sympathy for Siam’s 
claims for frontier revision in view of the history of French ex- 
pansion in this region. The American Government, therefore, 
suggested some time ago that France should agree to negotiate a 
revision of the frontier in return for a cancellation of the 1941 
cessions ; France accepted the proposal, but made it clear that 
only very slight rectifications of the border could be contemplated. 
The Siamese revisionist aims, however, are on a large scale ; the 
nationalists in Bangkok were indeed much dissatisfied with what 
Japan gave them dnd regard what they then received as a mere 
instalment of what is due to Siam. Siam has virtually no military 
strength, but the country is a fertile producer of lawyers and has 
a special skill in procrastinating diplomacy. As the Siamese are 
actually in possession of the disputed territory and as they hope 
to cultivate international sympathy for their case, they see no 
reason to put an end to the state of war with France which has 
hitherto done them no harm. But this attitude has exasperated 
the French, who have now fairly strong military forces in Indo- 
China, and the situation has been complicated by the facilities 
which the French allege that Siam has given to certain Annamese 
bands (not covered by the recent agreement between France and 
the Viet Nam Government in Hanoi) to raid Indo-China from 
Siamese territory. It is in pursuit of one of these bands that the 
French say they made the incursion into Siam (not into a dis- 
puted area) of which Siam has complained in a protest addressed 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. France would 
do well to avoid aggravating the situation by military action ; 
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nevertheless, it is about time that Siam definitely renounced 
Japan’s gift of 1941 as a preliminary to any negotiation Oe 
frontier. Siam has so far got off more lightly than any Ae 
state formerly in the Axis camp, and the French will have a wy 
fied sense of grievance if there is any disposition in London c 
Washington to curry favour with this ex-satellite of Japan at te 


expense. 
* * * 


Labour Conditions in Persia 


Presumably in order that the House of Commons shal] t, 

in a position to judge the validity of criticisms directed againg 
“undemocratic ” British behaviour in South Persia, three MP’ 
are flying out forthwith to consider labour conditions in the are, 
worked by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The company ha; 
lately had some strikes to deal with, owing to demands by ji 
employees for more pay, better housing conditions, and a better 
flow of consumer goods. The strikes, which were easily settled 
in old-established centres like Abadan, were more serious in 
new fields at Agha Jari, where, owing to rapid expansion and to 
shortage of materials in the two years since production began, 
physical and social amenities are restricted. 
_ The wind of criticism has already begun to blow, and come, 
it seems, from a single quarter. It began in the Left Wing 
Persian press. This was, in turn, freely quoted by Moscow 
radio, which is telling of British oppression to an extent that js 
“whipping up roaring waves of national wrath and hatred ali 
over Iran.” M. Qawam’s Minister of Commerce has now 
appointed an inspector to inquire into the matter. 

It will be interesting to compare his findings with those of the 
British inquirers. It would be still more interesting to learn 
the answers of all four to the following questions: 

(i) How does the Company’s medical and health service, 
which is run at the rate of one doctor, nurse or inspector to 
every 566 of its employees, compare with that of other ccm- 
mercial concerns in Persia? 

(ii) Does any other employer in Persia house (a) its adminis- 
trative staff ; (b) its clerks; and (c) its artisans and other labour 
under conditions better than those of the Anglo-Iranian 
Company? 

(iii) What is the company’s attitude to the trade union 
movement among its workers? 

(iv) Is there any explanation of the fact that the strikes 
have been confined to this British firm and have not affected 
concerns such as the State Railways or the Russo-Persian 
owned Caspian Fisheries whose employees are on balance less 
well paid and are not housed? 

On the information at present available to The Economist, the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is a good employer which has worked 
hard, during years of local expansion at a time of world shortage, 
to institute emergency arrangements—bread rationing, company’ 
shops and so forth—which have serviced its employees as fairly 
as possible with the goods available. Looking farther back, 
it has over years maintained good educational facilities—tech- 
nical and other—for its employees and their families. Its target 
of 5,000 new houses by the end of 1947—4,000 of them for 
artisans and workers—compares favourably with similar building 
programmes in Britain. Such criticism as it deserves is on 4 
psychological, not a physical, count. Its British personnel and 
their wives, marooned in a torrid and ugly part of Persia, tend 
to lead a life that wounds Persians because it is exclusive and 
self-contained. It is no argument in their favour to point oul 
that turns to the failing of British communities the world ove 


. 


* x % 
Issues at Bournemouth 


It will be interesting to see how the: Government will weatht! 
the criticism of its supporters at the annual conference to be 
held next week. After almost a year in office, it has a sufficiently 
long record to provide ammunition for its critics and material for 
its own defence The fundamental question of the party’s centt 
of power, which was reduced to the level of a farce during tht 
General Election burlesque of “ Laski-versus-Attlee,” will also 1 
emerge ; how far should the Labour Government take its instruc 
tions from the Party? If it is wise the Government will liste? 
to the views of the delegates, but will pursue its policy id 
pendently. A Government cannot shelve its responsibility on © 
a party conference. Nor can a conference, without access © 
confidential information, assume rigid control of its leaders. _ 

A few months ago it seemed that the issue of Commun 
affiliation would dominate all others. But, for the time being # 
least, the Party’s vigorous campaign against the Commutis’ 
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together with the public’s reactions against Russian diplomacy 
has resulted in the Communists’ application being deserted by 
many of its previous supporters. It now stands no chance of 
success. In contrast, the debate on foreign affairs will probably 
be the most lively of the week, for there are no fewer than 40 
resolutions, protesting against Mr Bevin’s “ Tory ” foreign policy 
his attitude towards Greece and Spain, and the “ reactionary ” 
influences at the Foreign Office. The Foreign Secretary, 
who has an inimitable way of riding storms, is expected to sail 
through opposition from the conference, just as he did when 
faced with his critics in the Parliamentary Labour Party. 


What then are the real issues facing the Labour Party Con- 
ference? There is bound to be criticism from the enthusiasts 
who are impatient for a wholesale turnover to a Socialist society. 
But the Ministers will be able to claim that the nationalisation 
of the Bank of England, the coal mines, Cable and Wireless, and 
its projected plans for taking over steel and transport are strong 
evidence of its determination to introduce a Socialist economy. 
On the side of the social services they will also be on strong 
ground with the Health Bill and the two schemes for social 
insurance. It is true that there was a Labour revolt against the 
rump of a means test and over the industrial injuries scheme, but 
these are not likely to cause very heavy weather. 


The unions may cause trouble over the Government’s failure 
to bring in a 40-hour week and longer holidays with pay, but 
any competent Minister should be able to answer at least the 
former demand convincingly. It is on the absence of a broad 
economic policy that critics from the Left should find the 
Government’s Achilles’ heel. If the Conference brings this need 
home to the Government it will have done a good service. 


% * * 


The Economic and Social Council 


The Security Council has stolen the limelight from its impor- 
tant twin. The second meeting of the Economic and Social 
Council is now taking place in New York, but is proving disap- 
pointing to anyone who hoped that it would quickly grasp the 
nettles of destitution, disease and maldistribution of the world’s 
goods. It has an excellent chairman—Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
—and under secretary-general—M Henri Laugier—in charge ot 
its work, but despite their sincerity and drive, too many of its 
energies are being devoted to theoretical backchat and too few to 





Now that Britain is nationalising her airways, you may be feeling 
you ought to know more about us—B.O.A.C.—the first national 
airline, Firstly, then, we are an airline in being—continuously 
since 1924, once as Imperial Airways and British Airways. We 
are operating across the world to the tune of 500,000 miles a week. 
Our assets are very sound aircraft, a world-wide organisation— 
and a staff of incomparably experienced men. Aircraft will never 
be better than the men who fly them—engines than the men who 
service them, If there’s rivalry as well as 

work ahead of us—we have the men, 

and it’s men that are going to count. 
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practical action. It suffers from two grave drawbacks. The first 
is that the rumblings of Great Power dissension just outside its 
doors caus? jt to postpone action and refer decisions upwards to its 
parent Assembly. Its sub-committee on refugees, for instance, 
is divided into two camps, one of which holds that Uno should 
protect irrepatriables, the other that they can be easily divided 
into repatriates and “ punishable traitors.” As a result, it has come 
to no decision about the scope and status of the international 
refugee organisation it wants to set up, and the DPs must face 
further months of homeless, aimless living. 


The second handicap from which it suffers is that its agenda 
is too large and varied for an organisation which is still having 
teething troubles. Too ambitiously it set up, at birth, ten commis- 
sions and two preparatory committees for conferences. The 
subjects it is to handle range from the purely fact-finding (in a 
Demographic Commission) through the ideological (in a Human 
Rights Commission) to the practical (in an Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission). At a moment when international relations are 
in their present parlous state, it would have done better to limit 
itself to urgent practical tasks. - 

It has two concrete achievements to its credit. The first is a 
successful meeting of its sub-committee appointed to prepare 
for a World Health Conference. This will meet in July with the 
object of unifying the bealth work at present being carried on 
by the International Health Office in Paris, the rump of the 
League Health Section and Unrra. The second achievement 
for which the Council can claim credit occurred during the 
meeting of its sub-committee on refugees, which finished last 
week. in London. Its report contains a declaration that the 
Governments of Australia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, the Domini- 
can Republic, New Zealand, Peru and the United States are 
willing to open their doors to refugees. If this Declaration is 
seriously implemented it can revolutionise the problem of refugees 
and counteract the depressing failure to define the scope of the 
Permanent Refugee Organisation. 

No progress has been made in the field of removing trade 
barriers and discriminations. The proposed World Conference 
on the subject is still beyond the horizon. The preparatory con- 
ference, for which invitations have been accepted by 14 out of 
the 15 main trading countries (Russia is the exception), necessarily 
hangs upon the fate of the American loan to Britain, and has now 
been postponed until October. 
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The London School of Economics 


The London School of Economics and Political Science is 
celebrating the completion of its fiftieth year. It was the product 
of the genius of the Webbs and the money of H. H. Hutchinson. 
It is a mystery that so obvious a need as the teaching of economics 
should have found its satisfaction in so accidental a fashion. That 
the need was there was proved by the success which attended 
the establishment of the School, and a new building was opened 
in Clare Market in 1902. It could then be said that the period 
of foundation was over, and that of consolidation had begun. This 
second period lasted until about 1920, and was one of steady 
progress. The third period, which began with Sir William 
Beveridge’s appointment as Director in 1919, was one of expan- 
sion: a new building was erected, more students were admitted, 
more staff appointed, and fresh departments added. 

It is appropriate at this time to pay tribute to the great pioneer- 
ing activities of the LSE. Before its foundation, statistics were 
scarcely taught in this country; political science, sociology, and 
social anthropology were either not taught or were regarded as 
branches of other subjects. In economics itself, the admission of 
the London School of Economics as a school of the University of 
London brought into existence a faculty of economics, and the 
degree of B.Sc.(Econ.). This was first instituted in 1901, and was 
the first university degree in the country devoted mainly to the 
social sciences. The Cambridge Economics Tripos was instituted 
two years later. 

Within its fifty years of life. the London School of Economics 
has numbered among its staff and its students, not only men and 
women of pre-eminent academic brilliance, who have made out- 
standing contributions to the development of the social sciences, 
but also those who have distinguished themselves in public affairs. 
It ‘is by the work of its staff and of the thousands of men and 
women all over the world who have been its students, that the 
influence of the School must be measured. The names of the 
important men and women connected with the School are too 
numerous to mention. Perhaps the particular genius of the School 
has lain in the fact that while its academic achievements have 
been noteworthy, it has never lost sight of their practical applica- 
tion. 
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Shorter Notes 


The cuts which have had to be made in livestock rations thi 
winter are perhaps more drastic than was expected. Fo; 
herds, rations will be about 40 per cent less than in the oe 
of 1945-46, calves will get 25 per cent less, and the Comments 
pig and poultry ration will be from 50 to 100 per cent less Xo 
one can yet say what the effect on production will be. I; would 
be the greatest pity if supplies fell so short that priority milk 
to children and mothers had to be cut. Reductions can better 5. 
borne by adults. . 

The Local Government Boundary Commission js finding jts 
task anything but easy. A typical problem is provided by the 
Liverpool area, now under examination. The county borough of 
Liverpool itself has put forward a strong case for expansion, by, 
equally strong opposition is coming from surrounding ryp| 
districts and the Lancashire County Council, while neighbouring 
boroughs have their own aspirations. It will be hard for the 
Commission to do more than award a judicial compromise, jp. 
volving only minor adjustments; and the fault lies with the 
Government for failing to decide what principles should underlic 
the structure of local government. 

. *x 


The international conference of farmers’ representatives, meet- 
ing in London, has agreed to a draft constitution for the proposed 
International Federation of Agricultural Producers, and ha 
appointed a provisional council to work out final details during 
the next year. The conference has also been asked by Sir John 
Boyd Orr to appoint a committee capable of expressing the world 
farmers’ viewpoint to the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 

* 


Mr Silkin, Minister of Town and Country Planning, has told 
the Incorporated Society of British Advertisers of his intention 
to put an end by legislation to ugly outdoos advertisements. He 
suggests that in the meantime all advertisements shou'd be 
voluntarily removed from the countryside and that advertisers 
should display taste and employ good artists. All whose sens 
of beauty has not been blunted by the familiar ugliness of out- 
door hoardings will welcome Mr Silkin’s bold intentions. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Business Below the Border 


(From an American Correspondent) 


OW to be safe as well as profitable has long bothered foreign 
investors in Latin America. British investors have had 
trouble with low returns and high vulnerability in Argentine 
railroads, and the large proportion of railroads and traction com- 
panies in their holdings elsewhere have led many to regard the 
position of United States investors as more favourable. In fact, 
the most vulnerable investments are those in public utilities, oil 
and mining, and it is these which make up by: far the largest 
part of the American holdings. Except for Venezuelan oil, the 
value of these properties in the safer area around the Caribbean— 
where United Fruit and the sugar companies are concentrated— 
is relatively small. Americans have, however, an advantage over 
the British in having more of their capital in manufacturing and 
assembly plants, which the Latin Americans regard, for the time 
being at least, as more helpful than exploitative. 


While the British Government is apparently working for a 
catch-all solution for its nationals’ investment problems in Argen- 
tina, United States businessmen are uncertain how strongly their 
government will support them and have turned to new and less 
risky forms of investment. Most popular is the technique of joint 
investment—the organisation of companies with both United 
States and local capital and, typically, more native participation 
in Management than has been usual in the past. The greatest 
development of this form has been in Mexico, where a dozen 
large American corporations have undertaken manufacturing on 
a joint basis, including Celanese Corporation, Container Corpora- 
tion of America, Reynolds Metal, and Aluminium Ltd., a 
Canadian firm. Westinghouse has used the method in Argentina 
and Mexico. Corning Glass Works has taken minority participa- 


tions in glass companies in Argentina, Brazil and Chile, whic! 
will use its patents. Pan-American and Transportes Aerec: 
Central Americanos have also used the new technique, the larges' 
airline venture of the sort being reorganisation in 1943 of Pana! 
do Brasil, which put 40 per cent of the capital and leading pos 
on the board in Brazilian hands. 

Joint investment seems attractive to the Latin Americans. Fo: 
those with money, it creates new chances to invest with litle 
immediate risk ; they can be pretty sure the foreigners expect '° 
make a success of the business. More jobs are opened. Business 
management and technical experience come with joint investment 
Local participation seems, too, to satisfy national pride in som 
measure and to be looked on as a sign of improvement in status 
from the days of semi-colonialism. 

It is t00 soon, and wartime conditions are too abnormal, '° 
tell how satisfactory joint investment will be to these United 
States firms. Nor are their ventures to be judged solely * 
investments—the American firms are after business, not dividends 
P ically, the new investment technique appeals principal 
to the desire of the United States companies not to invest larg 
sums in Latin America under the present hazardous conditions. 
Joint investment, to these prudent enterprises, is 4 method o 
minimising investment while securing a trading or 
in Latin America. A good position in the local market, often 
behind tariff walls, royalties on patents. and processes, and ' 
elimination of capital risks and profit transfer problems, 4‘ oe 
incentives of much joint investment. iat 

A good, though perhaps extreme, example is the largest ” 
venture yet launched: Industria Electrica de Mexico, ap electri 
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goods company financed with $15 million of Mexican and United 
States capital, and affiliated with Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Corporation. Of the total amount invested, $5,000,000 
was subscribed in 6 per cent bonds by Nacional Financiera “the 
Mexican State investment agency. The financial promoters of the 
new company, the Banco Nacional de Mexico (which is not the 
central bank) and Kuhn, Loeb and Company of New York, issued 
$10 million in stock, 49 per cent in Mexico, the remainder going 
to Westinghouse, the former Westinghouse agency in Mexico. and 
the United States market. Westinghouse apparently contributed 
no cash to its new affiliate, receiving its 10 per cent share of the 
stock for technical assistance. Industria Electrica will produce 
$10 million worth of apparatus a year, and more when the 
annual Mexican market, now estimated at $15 million, grows to 
the $30 million predicted for 1951. With no cash investment 
Westinghouse will, in effect, become the leading electrical manu- 
facturer in Mexico with a secure, tariff-protected place in the local 
market for its patented products, tax-paid royalties of 2 to 3 per 
cent on sales, an assured export of parts from the United States 
for assembly by the new company, and a favoured position in 
selling heavy equipment to government agencies in view of the 
close official ties of the new firm. Of relatively minor interest 
will be the dividends on its 10 per cent of Industria’s stock. 

In effect, Westinghouse and other American companies have 
been buying a new form of concession. Based on technical 
control, it requires nothing like the capital needed to develop 
railroads, oilfields and the like. When local groups eventually 
feel able to oust the foreigner and do his job themselves, the 
American companies will be able to liquidate their interests with 
little, if any, loss of capital. 

The volume of United States investment in joint enterprises is, 
so far, not very great. Public issue has been made of $7 million 
in the stock of Mexicah companies, and important American 
firms have put in $10 million more. Even after the oil expro- 
priations, direct United States investments in Mexico exceed 
$300 million, and the total for the whole of Latin America comes 
t0 $3,500 million, including bonds, a sum about equalled by 
British holdings. 

Whatever the post-war flow of private capital to Latin America, 
there is litthe doubt that joint investment—which so far seems 
almost entirely a United States device—will be given further 
opportunity to show its attractions. Its advantages are obvious ; 
they add up to protection and good business contacts. But local 
interest rates are usually high, quick profits are expected, and 
ieatherbedding, nepotism and incompetence may pad the pay- 
roll. Even as protection, joint investment has its disadvantages. 
Protective coloration from local contact is not new in Latin 
America. Many politicians and their relatives have had company 
directorships as an avocation. Lawyers have been hired, less for 
the contracts they could draw than the buttonholes they could 
grab, Joint investment tends to make these useful customs riskier 
aid harder to work out. The large investor will stick to his com- 
pany, even if his party falls from power. The measure of his 
political benefit to his foreign partners at one time may be that 
of his liability to them at another. He is not likely to welcome 
too close a business association with a political enemy, even as a 
hedge. There are, of course, capitalists who can maintain a 
political balance, groups and families with a tent in each camp, 
men of wealth and prestige who will have influence with any 
government so long as the social structure is intact. But for 
the foreigner judgment is more difficult and execution mor: 
delicate when there is a joint investment than when the job was 
4 perquisite of prominence. Money and politics are close in 
Latin America; the foreign investor will not often be able to 
take one without the other. ee 

The deeper political protection expected from joint invest- 
ment—lifting the alien’s curse—has not yet been tested. On the 
whole, it seems likely—and recent Argentine experience, though 
subject to special factors, syggests—that when nationalism and 
sconomic reform are joined, native capitalists will be tarred with 
the foreign brush sooner than their nationality will save foreign 
property. 7 ad 

While some existing interests can be reorganised on a joint 
investment basis, as was Panair do Brasil, major changes of this 
sort seem unlikely. Latin American capital is not likely to be 
sufficient to digest a large part of American end British holdings, 
it will not be attracted to the beleaguered utilities and railroads, 
and will probably not be welcomed in the profitable mining ven- 
tures, save as a political necessity. By itself, the joint investment 


technique seems inadequate to attract realiy large sums of private 
capital to Latin America, but just how much effect it will have 
femains to be seen, particularly if the exchanges become freer. 
There are some real short-run advantages to joint investment, but 
tS usefulness over a larger period remains doubrful. 
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American Notes 
Showdown in Shipping 


Having ridden out the twin threats of the coal and rail tie-ups, 
the Administration is now battening down the portholes for the 
nation-wide shipping strike scheduled for June 15th. As the soft 
coal miners went back the anthracite miners came out, but it is 
the strike-call of the maritime unions which is regarded as the 
next major challenge to the public interest. The immediate 
responsibility of the Administration is to avoid an interrupiion in 
relief shipments which might condemn millions to starvation, On 
a longer term view, might not the granting of the union demand 
for a 30 per cent increase torpedo the American merchant marine 
and cripple the export drive from which so much is expected? 
The union demands would raise seamen’s wages to $182 a month, 
more than twice the highest foreign wage. Extraordinary pre- 
cautions are being made to keep the ships moving. The Secretary 
of the Navy has sent out a call for volunteers to man the merchant 
marine, but it is far from certain that Government strike-breaking, 
even on this unprecedented scale, will deter the Communist- 
dominated shipping unions. 

What new legal authority to deal with the strike the President 
will enjoy is undetermined. Mr Truman asked Congress to hold 
its hand on permanent labour legislation, but to grant him extra- 
ordinary powers to meet the immediate crisis. Congress has done 
precisely the opposite. The Case Bill, permanently restricting 
labour’s immunities and rights, was passed by a vote of 49 to 29 
in the Senate, accepted in its revised state by the House, 230 to 
106, and is now awaiting the President’s pleasure. But in the 
meantime, the teeth of the President’s temporary proposals were 
being drawn by a grotesque coalition of New Deal Democrats 
and conservative Republicans. The Senate was treated to the 
extraordinary spectacle of Senator Taft being supported by 
Senators Pepper, Murray and Morse. 

The position now is that Mr Truman has been denied the 
following temporary powers: the right to draft strikers, to deprive 
them of seniority rights, or to institute criminal proceedings 
against individual strikers, although proceedings against manage- 
ment and union leaders are authorised, and penalties of $1,000 fine 
and a year in jail laid down for non-co-operation. Instead, Mr 
Truman may have, if he wishes to pay the political price, the res- 
trictions of the Case Bill, which provides for a 60-day cooling-off 
period while a three-party Federal Mediation Board intervenes 
in a dispute, facilitates suits for breach of contract, and prohibits 
both the “secondary boycott” and the unionisation of foremen 
(already granted to Mr Lewis). 

The opposition of business to the President’s proposals—which 
combined in a common front the Daily Worker and the Wail 
Street fournal—is partly due to a fear that Government seizure 
would become accepted practice, and Big Government would 
succeed Big Labour. But it is also true that conservative strategy 
has been to force Mr Truman to accept the Case Bill in default of 
what he asked for. The decision is wholly the President’s, for a 
veto probably could not be overridden in the Senate. His awk- 
ward dilemma is that the veto demanded by labour and the whole 
bias of the Administration may perpetuate a stalemate. 


* * * 


Last Laps for the Loan 


Hearings before the Banking Committee of the House of 
Representatives on the British loan will be closed this week. The 
Committee will then go on to make its report to the House, which, 
after a decent interval of a few days, will give the casting vote, 
for or against. The final result should be known within two or 
three weeks. 

Lest it should be taken for granted in Britain that approval 
by the House is a foregone conclusion, it should be pointed our 
that votes in the Senate are no indication of opinion in the House 
which, quite possibly, may be less generous. It would still be un- 
wise, therefore, to make any rash guesses, except that, what- 
ever the result, it is likely to be a close finish. One reason for 
this is the fact that many Congressmen, themselves persuaded by 
the reiterated arguments of the Administration, are still doubtful 
whether their districts will back them up. As many as dare will 
very possibly squeeze in with the “ Noes.” ‘They will thus avoid 
the embarrassment of explaining, when tempers are high and fickle 
during what promises to be an explosive election-time, why federal 
largesse should be donated to foreigners before veterans, tax- 
payers and other more deserving causes. To electors whose 
notions of international trade are hazy, it is much easier to defend 
a careful than a liberal policy of foreign lending. 





In fact, if the majority 6f Congressmten approve the Loan, their 
most potent motive—and their most effective defence—will lie 
in the deterioration of American confidence m the USSR. After 
the Easter recess, many Congressmen reported that the only. way 
they could “sell” the loan back home was to paint it as an insur- 
ance against the (probably imevitable) conflict with Russia. “A 
lot of folks don’t like it,” one Congressman was reported as say- 
ing, “ but the Russian situation makes them think they’d better 
be for it.” 

It is probably significant that this lamentable logic is bemz 
given much more emphasis in the House Committee hearings than 
im the earlier sessions of the Senate Committee. Representative 
Wolcott, an influential Republican member of the House Banking 
Committee, replied to the anti-loan testimony of Mr Hamilton 
Fish this week by declaring that the primary issue was whether 
the loan would “ strengthen Britain as a frontier outpost agaist 
Communism.” The testimony of the president of the US 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr William Jackson, echoed the same 


_ sentiments im a pestscript to more well-worn economic arguments. 


If the fate of the Loan is ro be decided mainly along these Hines, 
it might be questioned whether the consequent imury to Russo- 
American relations, already in such a parfous condition. is balanced 
by the benefits of the loan to Britain and America. Besides ruling 
out, finally, the possibility of American aid, at any future date, 
to Russian recovery, the precedem of openly imtruding political 
discrimination imo the expediencies of economic policy cannot 
help but have the most dangerous consequences. 


x * a 


Food Front 


The valiant efforts of the Admimstration—by all means except 
rationmg—to keep to ms targets of food exports seem to be 
bedevilled by the contrariness of events. In the last week of May 
the is of rait tramspert cut shipments of cereals to 2 mere 
80,000 tons—half the average weekly shipments over recem 
months. Exports of tinned meat, milk, sugar and fertiliser came 
to an abrupt stop. Floods and heavy rams further dislocated 
transport even when railroad workers were not striking. 

Mr La Guardia, Secretary-General of Unrra, has hastened 
to poimt out that this means an acute food scarcity in severa} Euro- 
pean countries during June. The total May shipmemts cannot be 
more than half the Combined Food Board allocation of 490,000 
tons. In April, the deficit below the origimal target of 1,000,000 
tons a month was about 450,000 tons. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr W Clinton Anderson, has now admitted that it will be 
quite impossible to meet the gaal of 6,000,000 tons of grain exports 


aby July 1st. He guaranteed, however, to have completed debiveries 


of 4,000,000 tons by the same date. Fhe chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Famine Emergency Commitiee, Mr Chester Davis, has 


“added that the rest of the 6,000,000 s0ns should be delivered im 


july er August, by which time, of course, much of it will be too 
ate. 

li will be iromy indeed if the flow of American grain overseas 
were to reach ws peak just as the worst period of the 1946 foad 
shortage is over. The bonus-system on wheat deliveries off the 
farms, instituted late in April, produced the above-average result 
of 81,280,016 bushels of wheat. But once more it is the wansport 
bottleneck which is the obstacle and, if the strike of the maritime 
unions should begin, it will be an extremely serious one. 

It would be easy to criticise American defaulting on food com- 
mitments, while other exporters—Canada, Australia, Argentine 
age able to reach their targets, if m were not that so much blame 
can fairly be put on particular causes beyond the direct control 
of the Administration. Many Americans, it should also be remem- 
bered, are by now making very genuine efforts to save food, and 
all are feeling the pmch of flour shortage. They will continuc w 
do so through June and July. Closed mills (only 2 per cent are 
soll i without rationing are already giving rise to petty 
“ black mazketing,” and for many, as the shortage gets worse, this 
may be worse than mconveniences of rationing. It is only fair, 
teo, to compare the Secretary of Agriculture’s wheat budget for 
the next harvest with the distribution of the crop, both ina jie- 
war year and m 1943-44 when hog-feeding and imdusirial buying 
were at their peaks. 
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Spirals at Work 


At the time when the first of the big CIO suikes ig th 
spring—those of the automebile and steel workers—se; ete 
of wage imcreases of about 98 cents an hour, there were At 
prophecies of the inflationary dangers which threatened jf goods 
m the pipeline of production should not flow fast enough 10 abso; 
this new purchasing power. The prophets were coniirmed jp 
their fears when the President’s wage-price “ stabilisation formu: ” 
gave general sanction to “ moderate” increases in prices to cove; 
higher labour costs. On top of this came the weakening jin thx 
strict price-control policies of the Office of Price Administration 
through pressure, directly and indirectly applied, from an any. 
resirictionist Congress. Since then, production has been furthe: 
hindered by idle coal mincs and—more temporarily—by jh: 
railroad strike. 

The spiral is now coming on its first full circle. Mr Reuther. 
newly clected presidet of the powerful United Automobile 
Workers, has filed a formal request with the Chrysler Corporation 
for the reopening of wage negotiations. His reason js that the 
18} cemts increase gramted in March has now “evaporated.” |; 
is not surprising that it should be Mr Reuther who takes this 
lead. It was he, above all, who all along maimaimed that busines 
had done so well during the wartime period of high production 
that wage imcreases could be granted “ out of profits,” and withou: 
the increase m prices which, sooner or later, would reduce th 
real value of workers’ mcomes. 

Nor is it surprising that one company only should have been 
approached. Mr Reuther’s origina) strike strategy was 10 atiack 
each of the major producers of automobiles in turn. While 
General Motors was str in the spring, Ford and Chrysler 
were able to setthe their wage disputes by acgotiation. Now 
Chryslers are threatened, even though no one has yet breathed 
the word “ strike.” 

The reception of UAW claims is noi likely to be sympatheuc. 
Automobile productien in the first five months of 1946 was only 
800,000—less than two-fifths of the comparable rate of output m 
1041. The competition is still among would-be purchasers, not 
among rival producers, so that Chryslers wil} still be less than 
normally sensitive to the threat of strike. 

Against a broader background, thi$ second attack on an auto 
mobile company reftects, no dewbr, another move in the old CI0- 
AFL rivalry; Mr Lewis having obtained a slightly better, i 
costly, bargain than the CIO unions, they now go one better. ht 
is also 2 reftection of the umsertied state and the uncertain future 
of imdustrial relations, for which partly the times and partly the 
patemt lack of consistent leadership im labour and economic policies 
either in Congress or the White House must be held responsible 


Shorter Notes 


With the resignation of Mr Stettinivs as US representative © 
Uno, one more hnk with President Roosevelt leaves the politia 
scene. It is an open secret that Mr Stettintus was unhappy # 
being superseded, at alt critical moments, by the Secretary ¢ 
State, and that he felt he was reduced to the status of a messenge! 
boy. He is being temporarily replaced by Mr Herschel Johnson 
Quite apart from the personalities and qualifications of Mr Bymes 
and Mr Stettinius, the appointmem of an independent politic! 
figure to such a post is bound to produce friction, and a caret 
diplomat may prove more suited to the réle. Early speculation 3 
to the new permanent representative mentions such names # 
ex-Ambassador Winant, Dean Acheson, Sumner Welles, Mr. 
Roosevel; and Generals Marshall and Eisenhower. 


* 


The McMahon Bill for the civiltan contro] of atomic or 
has now been passed by the Senate and set to the House. - 
Bill, it wili be remembered, reproduces on the domestic scale oe 
monopoly controls of the mining and production of fissioma>* 
materials advocated by the Lilienthal Report and promotes fret 
dom of research. The House Military Affairs Committee vo 
stat debate on the bill next week. The majority of its membe 
are reportedly in agreement with their chairman, Representat® 
May (Democrat) of Kentucky, sponsor of the discarded May 
Johnson. Bill which put atomic energy under simct mi We 
comisol Hopes for a settlement of this vital question before . 
end of the session are thus likely to be disappointed. It 1s . 
lieved that Licutenam-Genesak Groves, who promoted the cil 
ef military censorship, will not now be associated with the be 
tary liaison commaittee, which is the only foothold left © ' 
Services under the Bill. 
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THE WORLD QVERSEAS 





The Ruhr 


in Spring 


(By a Correspondent recently in the Ruhr) 


[7 would be fatally casy to be deceived by first appearances in 
the Ruhr at this moment. An area which has been compared 
to the Black Country in England because of its heavy concentra- 
tion of industry bears no resemblance to it topographically. ‘This 
dissumilarity is accentuated in Spring by the sea of green which 
laps round the towns, making them appear as dark islands in 4 
well-cultivated countryside. Its green arms even stretch into the 
ruins, so that much of their bare ugliness is concealed. 

Instead of running mile after mile through smoke blackened 
sueets with One town merging imperceptibly into the next, and 
with only a few fields and trees to bear witness to the existence 
of nature, the towns of the Ruhr have preserved an easy contact 
with the countryside ; it separates most of them by belts of 
woods, fields and allotments in which every yard of ground is 
cultivated with intense care. The ratio of country to town in the 
Ruhr is insufficient to provide anv substantial contribution to the 
feeding of the large urban populations within it, but it does pro- 
vide the possibility of black market operations close at hand for 
those who can afford them, and an easy escape from the everyday 
ughts of destruction. 


The first startling thing that strikes the foreign traveller is 
the healthy appearance of the people in the streets, even in such 
heavily bombed towns as Essen and Dortmund, where the food 
situation is extremely bad. The first reaction is to think that the 
reports about the food situation have been grossly exaggerated. 
Many of the people walk with normal energy, are dressed nearly 
as well as in England, and look as well coveted ; the sunburn of 
six weeks of good weather contributes to their healthy appear- 
ance; the children jostle each other happily tumbling out of 
school ; the devastation of the streets has become so habitual to 
them as to pass unnoticed. 


But to be deceived by such appearances would be to be guilty 
of the grossest superficiality. For the sick and starving stay at 
home. The heavy workers have not the leisure to wander round 
ihe streets ; beneath the top dressing of clothes the physique of 
many has seriously suffered. For instance. in the mines in Essen 
the average weight of the miners has dropped severely over the 
last year, and more sharply for those miners working and living 
in the central heavily bombed areas than for those on the out- 
skirts. Whereas 45 per cent of the miners in the former area 
are below the mermal average weight for their age group, only 
36 per cent are below the normal average outside the town where 
lvod is easier to come by. 


Low Output 


Similarly, visits to factories or mines provide a very different 
Picture of the general level of health. The evidences of hunger 
are rarely dramatic, or startling. But yellow faces and shrunk 
cheeks are frequent. The management of a locomotive repair 
shop reckoned that output per man was about half of that before 
he war, and these were men on the heavy workers’ ration of 2,200 
calories a day, compared with 1,000 for the ordinary worker. 
The output of the workers underground in the mines, who receive 
2,800 calories a day is now 1.14 tons a shift and this is considered 
t0 be about the maximum which could be produced on this 
quantity of food. It was 2.162 tons in 1936. 

Nevertheless the success with which the Germans have so far 
‘Uurvived their deprivations must be the cause of surprise. Un- 


doubted!y many families had accumulated reserves, but these 
must be almost exhausted. After being for six years the best 
‘d nation in Europe the effects of ‘tarvation have been delayed. 
ut it is clear enongh that black-market operations have pro- 
Vided a cushion for those who have goods to exchange or sub- 
{In a country with so large a number 


Stantial reserves of cash. 


of smali farms the tight control of supplies from producers to 
consumers is extremely difficult. As evidence of the unofficial 
sources of supply every bicyctist on the road has a large bundle 
on his carrier, and the trains, especially at week-ends, overflow 
with people bringing home potatoes, vegetables or any other 
food they have been able to secure from the farmers. Potatoes 
are now no longer available on the ration. They are still on 
the passenger trains. Indeed these trains are one of the most 
pathetic sights of Germany with the steps and buffers crowded 
with men and women hanging perilously to each chain and bar, 
and in imminent danger of losing their footholds. 


The Old and the Young 


A visit to a fee-paying secondary school, where most of the 
parents were well-to-do, showed up the possibilities of acquiring 
food outside the rations, for many of the children differed little 
in health and dress from their covnterparts in England. In a 
mifiing village absenteetsm due to iliness was only about 3 per 
cent, but the children were thinner than they should have been, 
bare feet or home-made wooden-soled sandals were frequent— 
a bad omen for next wmtr—and overcrowding so serious as to 
necessitate double-shift working and an appallingly high ratio 
of children to steff. In the centre of the towns health has 
deteriorated further: a clinic of 100 beds opened recently for 
miners’ children in the centre of a severely bombed area was 
filled at once by cases suffering from severe malnutrition. Such 
is the crescendo of hunger in which three main factors play their 
part, wealth, accessibihty to the countryside, and the freedom 
of some member of the family to search for food. In this battle 
the old and the families of young children fare the worst, and 
the old certainly wear the mask of hunger most visibly. 


A year of clearance and the effects of weather have greatly 
decreased the dramatic quality of the physical destruction. The 
wilderness of rubble, pipes and twisted girders has taken on a 
settled air. Most of the main streets are cleared and the debris 
has been piled inside the broken walls, Here and there enongh 
of the shell remains on the ground floor to rebuild the lower 
walls to provide a small shop window or to shelter a family. 
Amongst what seem to be uninhabitable ruins a line of washing 
or curtains give evidence that a family still perches there. Inside 
the standard of cleanliness remains astonishingly high—a factor 
which has been important in maintaining the health of the people 
—in spite of leaking roofs, overcrowding and an almost complete 
absence of cleanmg materials. As an example of the extent of 
damage in the most heavily bombed part of Essen a survey of 
miners’ houses revealed that 72 per cent of the houses round 
one mine had been totally destroyed and 1o per cent heavily 
damaged, and that near another mine 49 per cent had been totally 
destroyed and 50 per cent heavily damaged. These are extreme 
instances Covering only 4,500 houses occupied by miners in the 
area, but they present a grave enough problem in themselves. 


From the aspect of the general standard of living in the Ruhr 
it appears that an acute crisi$ is not in existence at this moment, 
but that the reserves upon which the Germans have been draw- 
ing must be very near exhaustion. Any reduction in the food 
rations would precipitate a crisis of unpredictable proportions, 
for the margin of safety is now so narrow that it would need 
only*a slight worsening of the situation to destroy the whole 
industrial and administrative edifice. However unwise the major 
decisions on the level of industry may be, and however calami- 
tous their results turn out, the present situation reflects a remark- 
able power of survival among the German people, which should 
be met with every conceivable effort if a collapse is to be 
avoided. 
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Enosis in Cyprus 
(From A Special Correspondent) 


Nicosia, May 

EVENTY years of British administration in Cyprus have 

conserved the forests, irrigated the soil, built hundreds of 

miles of roads, modernised the harbours, instituted flourishing 
agricultural co-operatives, stamped out animal pests, reduced 
tuberculosis and malaria, introduced the beginnings of higher 
education, encouraged trade unions, set up labour exchanges, 
and generally promoted a higher degree of material welfare than 
in any neighbouring country. But the Cypriots are still without 
their fair share in responsible government. 

This is probably one of the most important reasons, although 
not the only one, for the persistently adolescent character of 
Cypriot politics, which turned even the recent municipal elections 
into a tournament of nationalist sentiment. 

The slogan, of course, was Enosis—“ Union with Greece ”; for 
Cyprus is in the throes of a nationalist campaign on much the 
same lines as that which followed the first World War, and which 
was revived more violently in 1931. Thus, a few weeks ago, the 
odd spectacle was provided of the two chief candidates for Mayor 
of Nicosia—Dr Dervis, leader of the Right-wing Nationalists, 
and Mr Clerides, who had the backing of the Left-wing Working 
People’s Progressive Party—outbidding each other, not with 
pledges for social security, but in claims to be champion of 
Enosis. 

What must be realised, however, is that the Cypriots have not 
been permitted to carry their politics higher than the municipal 
level, since the only other form of representative government, the 
Legislative Council, was abolished in 1931. In return for the 
Enosis disturbances of that year, which culminated in the burning 
of Government House, the Government not onfy removed the 
Orthodox bishops, who were considered to have fostered he 
“rising,” but made a more or less clean sweep of political privi- 
leges. (The Governor’s Advisory Council, set up later, is not an 
elected body ; all its members, English, Greek and Turkish, are 
appointed by the Governor, and it has no executive powers.) 

Nevertheless, it would hardly seem that the Cypriots had much 
reason to lament the disappearance of the Legislative Council. 
Although it had been established in 1882, its rigid constitution 
had not changed in any important particular nearly fifty years 
later, when the Cypriot representatives, after refusing to pass the 
estimates, walked out. The Government may take the view that 
if the Legislative Council were restored the Cypriots would use it 

simply to argue their Enosis claims; but the Cypriots will 
probably retort that the Council was never anything but a farce, 
since the Governor’s casting vote and the distribution of seats— 
nine Greeks against six English and three Turks, always voting 
together—never left any controversial issue in doubt. 

After 1931, conditions certainly appeared barren for the growth 
of any new or organised political party. In 1932, however, the 
Government passed laws legalising the trade unions, and out of 
the expanding trade union movement has now emerged the Work- 
ing People’s Progressive Party—its Greek initials are AKEL— 
which to-day is by far the most active champion of Enosis. 

AKEL’s actual membership may be no more than 5,000, but it 
has the support of the bulk of trade unionists, who number from 
twelve to thirteen thousand. It had, naturally, strong affiliations 
with the Pan-Cyprian Trade Union Committee, whose leaders, 
together with some members of AKEL, were convicted last 
January on charges of sedition (incitement to violence against the 
Government, which, in Cypzus law, includes the preaching of any 
revolutionary doctrine—in this case, Marxist—that is aimed to 
overthrow the status quo). 

The Pan-Cyprian Committee has been dissolved, but AKEL 
continues to expound an extreme nationalism, unmoved by the 
fact that its activities were recently described in the Right-wing 
Nationalist press as “ a concealed endeavour to establish an EAM 
front in Cyprus, under the leadership of the Communist Party.” 

This may be very near the truth; the fact remains that the 
Right-wing Nationalists are badly handicapped in competition 
with AKEL by lack of leadership in the Church. With rwo of the 
Bishops composing the Synod still in exile, it has been impossible 
to elect a successor to the vacant Archbishopric. In this situation, 
the Archbishop’s title of “ Ethnarch ”—a spiritual leader of the 
people—is borne by a locum tenens. A locum tenens is hardly 
the man to lead a national cause, and it follows that many of the 
Nationalists who, by tradition, rest their Enosis campaign on the 
Church, regard their spiritual guide with, at best, a restrained 
exasperation : 


AKEL’s propaganda methods are worth a little stud 
as examples, are two zecent Enosis declarations from 
paper Anexartitos: 


Y. Here. 
he party 


Although Cyprus has not yet been mentioned by the Greek 
Government as unredeemed Greek territory, there can be no lots 
that it will appear as Item No. 1 on the list of Greek claims a the 
Peace Conference. 

It is the imperative duty of the locum tenens, as Ethnarch to 
hurry up and lead the last phase of the Enosis campaign, follow. 
ing Mr Bevin’s curt but significant acknowledgment of the Londop 
Cypriot Committee’s memorandum. 


The first quotation needs no comment. The memorandum 
referred to in the second quotation was an Enosis appeal, and the 
Foreign Secretary’s acknowledgment consisted of the routine 
phrase “ The contents have been noted.” 

If it appears that the Cypriot politicians are living in a world 
of fantasy, infinitely removed from the real world inhabited by 
Mr Bevin and Mr Tsaldaris, there is at least cne factor in the 
Enosis campaign which is outside the range of pretence or exag- 
geration. It is the simple but vital fact that three-quarters of the 
population of Cyprus is Greek. (The principal minority, the 
Turks, number less than 80,000, against 350,000 Greeks.) 


Reactions in Greece 


How is the Cypriot case received in Greece? The Cyprici 
Brotherhood of Athens, and various other Cypriot clubs and 
societies, vote enthusiastic Enosis resolutions on Independence 
Day, or send expensive telegrams assuring their kinsmen in Cypn 
that they will stand by them to the last. The anniversary of the 
cession of the Ionian Islands is accompanied by expressions of 
hope that Britain, “some day,” will make a similar gesture by 
ceding Cyprus. And, as might be expected, any recent articles 
in the British press on the strategic value of Cyprus have been 
seized upon by the Communists as excellent propaganda agains 
imperialist Britain. Official Greek policy, however, appears hardly 
to differ from that pursued by Venizelos when he refused to inter- 
vene in the agitation of 1931, or when nationalist appeals wert 
made to him after the first World War 

If Venizelos, in his time, did not think the Cypriot case worth 
the possible risk of disturbing relations with Britain, it is undei- 
standable that the Tsaldaris Government, facing the present shift- 
ings of power in the Mediterranean and Middle East, has no inten- 
tion of raising the Cyprus question as an international issue. Thi 
was made plain by Mr Tsaldaris in the Assembly when he pr- 
sented the new Government’s statement on national claims and 
foreign policy. “As regards the Cyprus question (he said) there 
can be no misunderstanding ; it is a subject which concerns only 
our Ally, Great Britain, and Greece, and only as such do we 
visualise its sett]>ment.” 

The Cypriots, no doubt, have become inured to the lack of 
external support for their cause, and hope deferred does not app! 
to dampen their spirits. One reason for this may be that Cypr 
is really a Middle East country, and it is by Middle East standards 
that the Cypriots count their blessings. They are, in fact, a 
scious of good fortune in the general conditions of life and o 
high level of public order. They are especially proud (thous? 
they will admit this only in private) of their right to a Britis 
passport. They are, too, commercially minded, and well unde 
stand that Greek finances could not fill the gap which would be 
created by the withdrawal of British Government funds: At th: 
moment they are fairly prosperous, and lack only opportumut 
to spend, to their profit, the money accumulated during the Wa 
Their biggest grudge against the Government is probably tht 
secrecy in which all its decisions are surrounded. Remove this 
secrecy, and the first step will have been taken [0 restore 
confidence. 

Meanwhile, one of the most curious features of the preset! 
Enosis campaign is that the Cypriots make so little suggestion 
that Greek cure for all ills—a plebiscite. Can it be, as the — 
say, that they shrink from the practical test? Or is it that - 
Cypriots do not really know what they expect from Enosis: S 

This may not be the moment, but a time will qprety 
the British Government—that is, if it takes Enosis seriously 
make the essential gesture, and arranze, or consent to, 4 ages 
And when that happens, the greatest point of interest nay Pe d 
not the number of votes cast for Enosis, but the ext 
abstention. 
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Constitutional Difficulties 
in Australia 


[FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue enhancement of the authority of the Federal Government 
through the need for a maximum and speedy mobilisation of 
resources was one of the most important effects of the war on the 
Australian economy. Half a century ago the framers of the 
Constitution realised fully that the defence of the nation was no 
task for six separate and semi-sovereign states, and accordingly 
it was expressly entrusted to the Commonwealth. In fact, the 
need for some system of Commonwealth defence was the most 
potent factor in bringing about federation. The Commonwealth 
inthe six years of war was thus virtually supreme in every field 
directly related to the war effort. It had achieved a position 
which even the most ardent unificationist could not have 
remotely hoped for when the Commonwealth came into being in 
1901. Its problem now is to hold and consolidate some of its 
fortuitously gained temporary powers so that it can deal effec- 
tively with the many complex social and economic post-war 
problems. . 

Although, to the outside world, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment speaks for Australia as a whole, the authority of the 
Commonwealth Parliament to legislate internally is rigidly 
limited by a constitution which was framed at a time when the 
possibility of the need for any centralised direction of economic 
affairs was not acutely seen. If the Commonwealth Parliament 
is to exercise any deliberate and responsible direction over the 
economic life of the nation, it can do this, the Government con- 
tends, only by maintaining some of the more important controls 
which it acquired under its wartime powers. 


The National Security Act 


Acting under its defence powers, the Menzies Government 
introduced at the outbreak of the war the National Security Act, 
from which sprang the authority for the issue by the Executive 
without reference to Parliament of some thousands of regulations 
designed to aid the prosecution of the war. Most of the regula- 
tions affecting individual liberty were revoked immediately the 
Japanese war ended, and although there has since been a pro- 
gressive repealing of other regulations, there still remain those 
supporting control over prices, wages, rationing, capital issues, 
rent and interest rates. 

The National Security Act, in the words of the Attorney- 
General, Dr Evatt, operates “ until a formal declaration of peace 
and for six months thereafter "—a reminder that the Common- 
wealth’s wartime powers by no means carry through automatic- 
ally into the peace. To resolve all doubts, the Commonwealth 
Government has declared that the National Security Act, with 
its dependent régulations, will end on December 31, 1946, but 
appropriate legislation will be introduced in Parliament before the 
end of the year to continue controls over prices, rent and interest 
and other anti-inflationary controls generally. oe 

This means that, when the National Security Act expires, im- 
portant economic controls exercised by the Commonwealth 
Government in the war will continue under the general authority 
of the defence powers set out in the constitution. These could 
be challenged ‘at any time by appeal to the High Court. As the 
Court has shown a tendency to discard regulations which cannot 
be shown to have a direct relation to defence, the constitutional 
basis of these anti-inflationary controls must necessarily weaken 
with the passage of time. 


Additional Authority Sought 


Ia addition to these powers, the Commonwealth is making a 
‘ttaight-oug bid for authority to enable it to legislate for (1) social 
‘etvices, (2) organised marketing of primary products and 
3) terms and conditions of employment in industry. Bills to 
give it this authority have been introduced into the Common- 
Wealth Parliament, but they cannot become effective until they 
ate sanctioned by a majority of electors and a majority of states 
at a referendum to be held later in the year concurrently with 
‘ne General Elections. 

The Commonwealth is seeking power for social services 
because a High Court judgment last year on legislation conferring 
certain pharmaceutical benefits throws serious doubt on the 
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validity of a number of Commonwealth Acts providing for social 
services payments, including maternity allowances, child endow- 
ment, widows’ pensions, unemployment, sicknzss and hospital 
benefits, but excluding invalid and old-age pensions, which are 
expressly provided for in the Constitution. 

In the marketing powers the Commonwealth is seeking autho- 
rity to continue organised marketing of primary products as in 
the war years ; while on the employment issue it is seeking power 
to legislate directly on industrial conditions, including the fixing 


of the basic wage, which at present is the sole preserve of the 
Arbitration Court. 


The Electors’ Reluctance 


Constitutional amendments, however, in Australia, as in the 
United States, are agreed to by the electors only with great 
reluctance. Since federation, there has been only one important 
constitutional amendment—in 1928, when the financial agree- 
ment between Commonwealth and States was agreed to by 
referendum. By this it was agreed that all loan moneys required 
by Commonwealth and States should be raised at the instance of 
the Loan Council by the Commonwealth. 

In its White Paper presented to Parliament last year, the 
Commonwealth Government pledged itself to a policy of full 
employment, but to achieve this it contends that it must possess 
in the peace some of the economic controls which it has used 
successfully in the war. The controls which it named were those 
over prices, investment and supply of materials. In time of peace. 
the Commonwealth Government has no direct constitutiona! 
authority over any of these things. That is left to the States, 
which possess the residue of powers not spcifically assigned to 
the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth is already supreme in the field of income 
taxation—the High Court has ruled that taxation assessments of 
the Commonwealth have priority over those of the States in 
time of peace as well as war—and that has taken it a very long 
way, for control of the purse means control of many other things 
as well. 

With this decision of the Court behind it, the Commonwealth 
introduced legislation in the current session of Parliament to con- 
tinue the system of uniform income taxation introduced as a war 
measure in 1942. The Commonwealth will be the sole income 
taxing authority in Australia henceforth and the States will be 
reimbursed for their loss of this right by annual grants. 

This arrangement was reached only in the face of unanimous 
opposition by the six States, which read into the Commonwealth’s 
move something more than a simple desire to achieve financial 
hegemony. The Commonwealth Parliament could if it wished, 
for example, make income tax reimbursements to the States 
conditional on the States spending the money as laid down 


by the Commonwealth. So far, no attempt bas been made 
to do this. 


Price Control 


There has been some surprise in Canberra that the power, to 
continue price control was not made a fourth referendum issue. 
The Government regards prices as the key economic conttfol, 
because it is on the avoidance of inflation that the success of its 
post-war rehabilitation policy largely depends. 

The history of the attempts to obtain centralised control of 
prices is, however, interesting as illustrative of the complexities 
which are inherent in a federal form of government. The prices 
issue was rejected in the 1944 referendum, and although at a 
Premiers’ Conference last year all state Premiers expressed them- 
selves in favour of referring power over prices to the Common- 
wealth for three years, two, Mr Wise (Western Australia) and 
Mr Cosgrove (Tasmania), warned the Prime Minister (Mr Chifley) 
that because of hostile Upper Chambers they could not guarantee 
the passage of appropriate legislation through their Parliaments. 
Since then the Tasmanian Upper House has rejected a Bill to 
refer power over prices to the Commonwealth for three years. 
This means the end of any hope for concerted co-operation by 
the states for centralised price control in the transition period. 
The Commonwealth can sustain it only under its necessarily 
diminishing defence power. ; : 

Despite constitutional barriers, the history of federalism in 
Australia shows a progressive increase in the power falling into 
the hands of the Commonwealth Parliament. Overnight in 1939, 
the enormous expansion of defence powers gave the Parliament 
entry to fields to which otherwise it would have no access. Now 
that the war is won, it considers that many of these powers can 
be effectively used to bring about an orderly transition to a peace- 
time economy. 
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Why short in 1946? 


Since 1939 distilling has been very severely 
restricted, and the reserves of fine old whiskies 
laid down by Johnnie Walker before the war 
have been sadly depleted. Until stocks of fine 
matured whisky have been built up once more, 
the shortage must, unfortunately, continue. 
All good whisky is rare, Johnnie Walker is 
rare good Whisky. 
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Something in the City 





A TOUGH TRUNK. At both City 
branches you will find our new green travelling 
trunk designed to foil rough handling. You may 
send it in advance with equanimity. Sturdy, 
yet light. Metal corners. Reinforced edges 
throughout. Size 29 in. long, 18} in. wide, 14 in. 
deep. -19.0. 


STRICTLY PERSONAL. There isa 
Barber’s Shop at Fenchurch Street which will 
minister to your comfort. You may also pur- 
chase there such useful toilet requisites as hair 
cream, razors, shaving cream and shaving 
brushes. 


LOUNGE SUIT WANTED? Lounge 
suits flow steadily into our Ready-for-Service 
Department at Fenchurch Street, and make 
rapid exits filled by customers. We make the 
sympathetic suggestion that you enquire at 
regular intervals. It is such persistence which 
finally reaps its just reward. 


AUSTIN REED 


13 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 77 Cheapside, E.C.2 
Telephone: Holborn 5631 


RARABRARARSA 


CIV IY IV NY MINI NY 












Supplies of any one K style are very limited. 
ie Gon the styles you find available. 
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THREE NUNS 
SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 
SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why ‘Three Nuns’ Empire 
Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is scientifically 
cut to burn slowly, each ounce lasts longer, you smoke 
fewer ounces a week. It is made from fine leaf which is 
favoured by the lower duty on Empire Tobacco. To enjoy 
the fullest pleasure of smoking at a moderate cost, take to 
‘Three Nuns’ Empire Blend. 


Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/74 AN OUNCE 
‘Cut for economy’ 


Also THREE NUNS 
Original 
at 2/403 an oz. 
*The Vicar’s Choice’ 


$a, 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 5A 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Reconversion Reviewed 


I’ would be pleasant, in these days of assiduous celebration 
to find cause for rejoicing over the future as well as the 
past, and to give thanks that prosperity was in sight. It would 
be easy to wear austerity a little longer if there were signs that 
it could shortly be discarded for raiment less drab and de- 
bilitating. But what are the prospects? How long will it be 
before normal peace-time conditions are restored? The Govern- 
ment, in their comments on the progress of reconversion, have 
been at once cautious and complacent. They have made sooth- 
ing noises, counselling patience. There must be no hasty return 
10 frivolous apparel before exports have recovered and until all 
the many projects for a re-housed and mechanised Britain arc 
under way. Meanwhile, no one is to be idle unwillingly ; 
and there is to be no nonsense about booms and slumps and all 
the paraphernalia of inflation that accompanied the transition 
to peace in 1919-20. 

But doctrine is not enough. Agreement in principle on what 
should not be allowed to happen is hardly sufficient to prevent 
it from happening. The lessons of twenty-five years ago may 
have been learned ; but that does not of itself rob the future 
of its sting. In the war of 1914-18 there was no such deliberate 
contraction of civilian consumption as in the war of 1939-45, 
and it was much easier to regain pre-1914 levels of employ- 
ment. There was no need to expand manufacturing employ- 
ment after the war to avoid the legacy of pre-war unemploy- 
ment and to provide for a 75 per cent increase in exports. It 
is not enough, therefore, to escape previous errors ; a greater 
eflort is necessary, and there is less margin for mistakes. 

The experience of the first post-war year has been by no 
means reassuring. The number of workers actually in employ- 
ment fell in the first six months after the end of the war with 
Germany chiefly because of the withdrawal of women from paid 
work. Since December, 1945, there has been a steady increase 
in employment ; the outflow of women has continued but the 
intake of men has been much more rapid. The first table 
shows the trend in total employment :— 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(000’s) 
June, June, Dec., Mar. 
1939 1945 1945 1946 


Working Population (excl. Armed 











Forces) :— 
Men rn ng telebnpsenunhgtnen odes 14,176 10,193 11,233 12,100 
Women 12:8. SL Seek 5,094 6,286 5,879 5,655 
Total .. i. <iciiaigey stedas tweed ewe ons 19,270 16,479 17,112 17,755 
Unemployed .:disedsasidsdesdessacectere 1,270 103 285 372 
kx-members of -H:M.- Forces not 
yet in employment...........+++++ — 40 750 875 
Total Employed-Population... 18,000 16,336 16,077 16,508 
Of which :-— 
Men® vdiccedivin ceed Msncbdbas 13,176 10,085 10,320 10,978 
Womned i ~ipaipiitivaeshspntigpeiiin 4,824 6,251 5,757 5,530 
* Assuming that all ex-members of H.M. Forces not yet in employment 
are men. 


Total employment is still 1,500,000 below the level of June, 
1939, but, if eeeanloviient Fe be avoided and the standard 
of living is to improve, a total substantially higher than before 
the war will have to be reached. Even at the present rate of 
intake, which will not be easy to maintain, employment will not 
teach its peak until the spring of 1947, and the peak in output 
will be correspondingly later. In the meantime, the increase in 
employment since June, 1945, has been more than absorbed 
on exports ; the home market has benefited, in effect, solely 
from a transfer from war- to peace-time products, 

In comparison with 1939, the only sections to employ more 


manpower are national and local government services, trans- 
port, and agriculture. The largest contractions have been in 
the distributive trades, commerce and personal services of all 
kinds, building, and manufacturing industry :— 


TABLE II—RELATIVE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 


(000’s) 
June, March, Gain June, March, Loss 
is 1939 1946 1939 1946 
National and local... 1,465 1,889 424 Distributive trades.. 2,887 2,110 77 
_ govt. service]. .... Commerce, services, 
Transport, shipping, We cakes Sauces 2,100 1,596 504 
WU ae so Sc 1,273 1,368 95 OS so ocasete 1,310 1,015 295 
Agriculture......... 910 1,008 98 | Aa a 873 790 83 
Gas, water, electricity 242 235 7 
Manufg. industry... 6,940 6,497 443 


Within some of these groups, however, there have been 
changes of more significance than the movement in the total as a 
whole. These changes have been of special importance in manu- 
facturing industry, which accounts for just under 40 per cent 
of total employment. Employment in manufactures had already - 
begun to contract well before the end of the war, though it was 
still above the pre-war level in June, 1945, owing chiefly to the 
fact that orders from the Supply Departments did not fall below 
the figure for June, 1939, until the spring of this year. In the 
last six months of 1945 there was a tremendous displacement of 
munitions orders by orders for the home market and for export, 
accompanied by a gradual contraction in employment :— 


TABLE IIJ—EMPLOYMENT BY MARKET 


(000’s) 
Change 
1939 to 
June, June, Dec., March, 1946 


1939 1945 1945 1946 % 
Employed on orders for 


Home Market......... 4,395 2,462 3,487 3,976 —10 
Bammportss 5... 5-50 rccsise 930 408 877 1,148 +23 
Supply Departments 1,202 3,791 1,724 1,066 —II1 

6,527 6,661 6,088 6,190 — 6 


This displacement continued in the first three months of 
1946 and at the same time employment ceased to fall off and 
began to climb slowly. By March, however, it still fell far short 
ef the peace-time target, which is probably of the order of 
7,000,000. 

The readjustment in manufactures after June, 1945, was 
confined largely to the industries that were expanded to meet 
war requirements. The changes in the metals, engineering and 
chemicals group are compared with those in all other manu- 
facturing industries in the next table :— 


TABLE 1V—CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
(000’s) 
June, June, Dec., March, 
1939 1945 1945 1946 
Metals, engineering and 


chemicals :— 
Mea £5 7A as .. PBA SS. 2,500 2,818 2,542 2,589 
MIN. . oc cap gn cecmmomencon 501 1,448 1,003 916 
Telal’. . fi. i256. be de Gobo c eee ; 3,001 4,266 3,545 3,505 


100 142 118 117 





MER vic ccccccccccstilnccttesh ocbutoce 1,805 1,051 1,160 = 1,297 
WOME 6 vsvccrcparenecsoscsserceees 1,721 1,344 1,383 = 1,388 
Total pcoccccvesceccvensescecseres 3,526 2,395 2,543 2,685 
100 68 73 76 
All manufacturing industries:— 

WHO cts scccisccccsedescsecsesseseved 4,305 3,869 3,702 3,886 
Women .......csccccccssessencssess 2,222 2,792 2,386 2,304 
Grand Total, ...:.5.....:+.+.0 6,527 6,661 6,088 6,190 
100 102 93 95 
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Except in metals, engineering and chemicals, there has been 
very little progress towards full reconversion. In nine months, 
all other manufacturing industries have added only an eighth 
to their numbers and have recovered not much more than @ 
quarter of the ground which they lost during the war ; nor 1s 
there any indication of an accelerated rate of progress in the 
first three months of 1946. 

Some of the first group of industries—tinplate, construc- 
tional engineering, general ironfounding, watches and clocks 
and jewellery, paints and varnishes—were contracted during the 
war, while some of the second group—sawmilling and wood- 
working and the tobacco trades—expanded. If the totals are 
re-arranged so as to group expanded and contracted industries 
together, the final result is very little different : — 


TABLE V—ExXpANDED AND CONTRACTED EMPLOYMENT 
(000's) 
June, June, Dec., March, 
1939 1945 1945 1946 


Expanded industries ...........- 2,805 4,196 3458 3,391 
100 150 123 121 

Contracted industries............. 3,722 2.465 2,630 2,799 
100 66 71 75 

TN oan nc isntie eee 6,527 6,661 6,088 6,190 


100 102 93 95 


The expanded industries have kept nearly half the labour they 
gained, while the contracted industries have recovered only a 
quarter of what they lost. 

This is not by any means the whole story. War-expanded 
industries are losing some labour ; but they are also gaining 
other labour. Over the first three months of 1946, when there 
was a net overflow of 94,000 women from these industries, there 
was also a net intake of 27,000 men and a reduction on balance 
of only 67,000 workers. Everything points to a reversal, since 
March, of the downward trend and to the maintenance of a 
level of-employment at least 20 per cent higher than before the 
war in this group of industries. 

There are two important implications of this expansion. The 
first is that the metal, engineering and chemical industries are 
niow employing over 900,000 women compared with 500,000 
before the war and that they account for 40 per cent instead 
of 22 per cent of the women employed in manufacturing 
industry. This in itself goes far to explain the difficulties of 
less fortunate industries in recruiting women; the other 
principal cause of congestion is the expansion in national and 
local government service. The second implication is that the 
metal and engineering industries are now employing on civil 
and export orders together at least 25 per cent. more man-power 
than before the war. The numbers on export work alone in 
this group account for over 60 per cent. of total employment 
on exports. Before the war the proportion was probably not 
much in excess of 30 per cent. However these figures arc 
examined, the results tally with a general impression that re- 
conversion, so far, has shown a certain lopsidedness. 

This impression is confirmed by the most cursory examination 
of the war-contracted industries. In all of these, except three, 
employment lies somewhere between the levels of June, 1939, 
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and June, 1945. The three exceptions are “ oth tiles" 
(jute, hemp, flax, etc.), where employment did not besa 
cover until February, 1946 ; and glass-making and grainmillins 
where all the leeway of the war years has been made up. Taki 
the group as a whole the rate of increase since June at 
has averaged only 14 per cent per month. In many indeser 
some at least of the slowness of recovery is associated with the 
shortage of raw materials or with rationing of consumers: thi 
applies, for example, to food and drink ; paper, paper goods an: 
printing; and some sections of the clothing trades. [n cn 
the shortage of women is the main impediment; this is mos 
apparent in the textile and clothing industries. Employmen: 
in the last two groups is only 67 and 70 per cent respectively 
of the pre-war level and in female labour alone the fall j 
in almost the same proportion. While the metal and engineerin 
industries have increased their numbers on export work fourfold 
in nine months, the textile industries have shown only a §0 per 
cent improvement on a wartime figure which was already et. 
tremely low. Starting with nearly 200,000 fewer women than in 
1939, they have shown net gains of less than 1,000 women ner 
month. Even the clothing industries, in a closely simila; 
position, attracted over 3,000 women per month. ~ 


Although some industries did better than others, it would 
be a mistake to single out the less fortunate as though their 
problems were unique. Obviously, when the average increas 
in employment outside the expanded war industries was no 
more than an eighth, a whole host of industries did not even 
reach the average. These included, for example, tinplate, paint: 
and varnishes, paper goods, leather goods, boots and shoes, cotton 
(though not wool or artificial silk), tailoring, and the food and 
drink industries (excluding confectionery). Of the industries 
that exceeded the average rate of recovery, those associated 
with housing and household goods showed the most spectacular 
improvement. Bricks and tiles increased by 50 per cent, oilcloth 
and linoleum by even more, furniture by about 40 per cent, 
and pottery by over 25 per cent. Not one of these industries, 
however, with the possible exception of the last, showed any 
appreciable gain in the number of women employed. 


If the figures of employment are any guide, reconversio2 
has so far been largely confined to a replacement o 
war orders by civil orders and of women workers by men. 
There has been no significant transfer of labour to the shrunken 
peace-time industries and no significant expansion in aggregate 
employment. The very success with which the metals and 
engineering industries have changed over to peace has delayed 
the recovery of other industries by depriving them of women 
workers whom they badly need. The one group of industries 
commands 20 per cent more labour, the other 25 per cent less. 


There are obvious dangers in such a situation. There is: 
limit to the power of the home market to absorb pots and pans. 
electric fires and all the other products of the ex-war industries 
Equally, there is a limit to the proportion of exports that 1 
would be prudent to expect those industries to maintain. As 
more workers are demobilised, they wil! have to be absorbed 
into the contracted industries. But when the major shortage 2 
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Established 1848 
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those industries is in women rather than men, this absorption 
may yet prove exceedingly difficult and will certainly not be 
gutomatic. It 1s at least as likely that the flow of demobilised 
labour will veer away from manufacturing industry altogether 
and move towards the distributive trades, services of all kinds, 
and the building industry. This may relieve austerity but it 
will hardly benefit the export trades. 

There are further dangers. If labour is short, what is more 
natural than to mechanise and so save labour? But mechanisa- 
tion puts an added strain on the engineering industries and 
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confirms them in their hold on the very labour that is scarce. 
It would be easy, for example, to expand textile engimsering 
in Lancashire or Yorkshire, in just such areas as are most in 
need of women for the textile industries. In the same way, 
if goods are short, what is more natural than to ration them? 
But rationing involves an organisation in itself, employing the 
workers who might help to add to the supply of goods. These 
are dangers which can easily be exaggerated. But they are 


eo of post-war employment problems that have yet to be 
aced. 


The End of an Era 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


tT United States is experiencing the end of an era in 
monetary policy, a change from depression and wartime to 
something (the details are not yet clear) which is being designed 
to cope with the legacy of the war. In March, the monetary 
authorities, after holding grimly on to the hypothesis that easy 
money is desirable—even at the cost of monetary expansion— 
very gradually began to change their position. The fact did not 
become realised by the market until early April, by which time 
ithad run up to a new peak in the conviction that no change 
would be made. 

The objective of the change is to put restraints on the 
country’s inflationary tendencies by curtailing the volume of 
money and, to an apparently very slight extent, enhancing its 
cost. The effect during the second half of April was a violeat 
decline in the price of long-term securities, as the market passed 
from excessive confidence to what was probably excessive 
alarm. 

The first steps in the change were taken when the Treasury 
used part of its swollen working balance, accumulated in the 
Victory Loan, to redeem in cash $4.7 billion of bonds, notes, 
and certificates of indebtedness maturing in March and April. 
Because of the unorthodox method of issuing new long-term 
securities long before the short-term ones were retired, the 
financial world is just beginning to realise that, in fact, a very 
large refunding operation is in progress, which is taking govern- 
ment debt out of the banks and thereby lessening the redundancy 
of money. 

That this initial operation truly inaugurates a period of de- 
monetisation of debt in order to lessen inflationary pressures 
originating in the banking system is shown by the fact that it 
has in fact begun to reduce the quantity of money outstanding. 
The “excess reserves” of the commercial banks (reserves in 


Feb. April 
27, 71, 
1946 1946 Change 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Government Security Holdings :— 


Federal Reserve Banks ........- 22.972 22,103 — 869 


Commercial Banks in 101 Cities .. 49,511 47,043 — 2,468 
Member Bank Reserves :— 

WOO eee eta ke civic csiciasoess 15,555 15.395 — 160 

Recent Gor isake fi be oe Uh ie cks's te 1,039 820 — 219 
Commercial Banks in 101 Cities :-— me 

Demand Deposits Adjusted ..... 37,600 37,748 + 148 

Time DORR is « deenere es 05028 9.659 9,768 + 109 

U.S. Govt. Deposits ........-++- 16,527 13,684 — 2,843 


excess of legal requirements) as well as the total volume of 
deposits outstanding have both fallen. To .the extent that the 
securities being retired dre held by the Fedefal Reserve Banks, 
both total and excess reserves tend to be reduced, since the 
fepayments are made by drafts upon government accounts with 
the commercial banks. To the extent that the securities being 
retired are held by non-bank investors, a transfer of commercial 
ank deposits from government to private account 1s involved 
Which increases reserve requirements, for, during the war, no 
reserves were required against government deposits. Finally, to 
the extent that the retirements affect securities held by the banks 


themselves, the effect is a cancellation of government deposits 
against a loss of bank earning assets without any direct effect on 
reserve position. The first table shows the pressure put upon 
the banks, though it has been somewhat obscured by the results 
of large tax collections in March. 


As the government security market became alarmed at the 
implications of this situation and as the drastic decline in 
government securities got under way, there came news on April 
24th that the Federal Reserve Banks of Philadelphia, San 
Francisco and New York, with approval by the Board of Gover- 
nors in Washington, had discontinued the special wartime 
preferential discount rate to member banks. This rate was 4 per 
cent for advances secured by government obligations due or 
callable within one year. In approving this action, the Board 
of Governors said: “ The Government’s programme no longer 
calls for expansion of bank credit to finance huge war expendi- 
tures. Instead, it calls for action that will stop additions to and 
bring about reductions in the country’s monetary supply in 
order to reduce inflationary pressures. Discontinuance of the 
preferential rate, therefore, signifies an appropriate adjustment 
from wartime to post-war conditions in accordance with the 
Government’s program of economic stabilisation.” 


The Board also stated that it did not favour a higher level of 
interest rates on United States securities than the Government 
is now paying. The action and statement produced uncertainty 
about the future pattern of interest rates, since yields in the 
market, especially on longer securities, were well below the level 
being paid by the Treasury. At about the same time the market 
was depressed by a statement of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion asking banks to re-examine and tighten up on loans made 
for the purpose of carrying government securities. Large quan- 
tities of these—estimates run from $2 billion to $5 billion— 
were purchased on credit in the Victory and earlier campaigns 
in the expectation of a realisable profit at the end of the six- 
month tax penalty period for short-term gains. At early-April 
quotations, a profit of 6} points was available, and, as the 
market fell, there was the familiar spectacle of speculators trying 
to save what was left. 


These effects have filtered through to the corporate bond 
market, and it has been hard to clear some syndicate accounts 
of large offerings, which had been priced to provide unprece- 
dentedly low yields. The extent of the slump in the govern- 
ment market is shown by the following table. 


April 6, 1946 May 1, 1946 

Yield Yield 

Tssue Price* to call Price* to call 

2 percent. 15/12/54-52}.. 104-26 1 -24 103 -25 1-39 
2} percent. 15/9/59-S6t .. 107-15 1-47 105 -12 1 -68 
2} percent, 15/9/59-56$ .. 115-28 1.12 114-10 1 -26 
2} per cent. 15/6 /67-62 . 108-10 1-89 105 -28 2-06 
2} percent. 15/12/72-67 .. 106-14 2-12 103 -16 2-29 


* Expressed in 32nds of a point. 
+ Eligible for commercial bank purchase on 9/15 /46. 
+ Eligible for commercial bank purchase. 


Continued demonetisation of debt is expected. Almost $20 
billion of government securities mature or become callable be- 
tween May 1 and September 1. Over 70 per cent of these are 





"s 
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held by the commercial and Federal Reserve Banks. And the 
Treasury does not lack the means to redeem a good proportion 
of these in cash, for its working balance on April 15, 1946, was 
$21.7 billion. The official estimate was that this would be 
brought down to $3.2 billions on June 30, 1947, by using it to 
cover such deficits as might develop and to reduce the public 
debt. In addition a budget surplus is expected in the fiscal 
ear 1947 beginning July Ist next. 
’ The technique for handling these future operations is by no 
means clear, in view of the marked disturbance which has now 
been created. What the authorities probably regarded, two or 


_ three weeks ago, as a simple operation which would be carried 


out smoothly has turned into a development which can hardly 
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be less than distressi The fashioning of post-war monetar 
policy and techniques begins to look like a tough job. , 
The risk has long been evident that, as a result of depression 
and wartime commitments to stabilise or reduce interest Fates 
and to support a pattern of rates, the authorities might encounte; 
a basic dilemma if they had to try to restrain inflation. Coyl 
they ride the horse of low rates and the horse of monetary 
restraint? And more than that, could they try both, or either 
and at the same time not affect business too adversely—remem, 
bering 1920, 1929 and 1937 when monetary restriction apd 
slump were associated, whether or not as cause and effect? |; 
is only a small first chapter that is now being written, by 
the problem looks far from easy. 


Business Notes 


Cheaper Money Cavalcade 


Mr Dalton has banged the big drum so often and so noisily 
in the past six months or so that there ought to be no doubt 
about the direction in which his own particular cheap money 
procession is headed. But to follow the twists and turns en 
route is now beginning to require quite unusual agility—and 
rather more than the gilt-edged market possesses New pointers 
to policy have sprung up thick and fast in the past ten days. 
The trouble is that not all of them point the same way. Early 
last week the market was still debating the surpfising under-the- 
market terms of the new tap issue, Had the Chancellor, big 
drum, banners and all, simply lost bis way? Or had he unkindly 
made a swift detour from the scheduled route to defea’ those 
who had bought ring-side seats at inflated prices? His remarks 
in the steel debate, reaffirming the original destination, but 
reminding speculators that they might get a tap over the 
knuckles from time to time, seemed to supply the answer. Homer 
had not nodded after aff. 


But had he? Three days later the whole procession was seen 
to be wheeling round, apparently set for the shortest cut that 
could be found. The new rates for the Local Loans Fund, the 
Derwent Valley terms, and now the Australian conversion and 
the refinancing by British Overseas Airways, all suggest’ a deter- 
mined quick march along the main highway, with the big drum 
noisier than ever. It is all very: puzzling. , 


When lopping a half to three-quarters of one per cent off the 
rates at which local authorities can borrow from the Local Loans 
Fund, Mr Dalton asserted that the new basis would not conceal 
a new subsidy. “ These are the rates,” he said, “at which we 
can borrow and cover our costs.” But the imphled calculation 
evidently uses the curious arithmetic which supported the Budget, 
for the Treasury cannot yet do as well as the local authorities 
will now do. They pay 14 per cent for leans up to five years 3 
the Treasury pays 1% per cent for four-year money and 2 per 
cent for five. They pay 2 per cent for 5-15 years, the Treasury 
2 per cent for six years, 2§ per cent or more for ten and 23 per 
cent for fourteen to fifteen. For longer-term, money—even over 
thirty years—the authorities pay 24 per cent, just as the Treasury 
does on its new 18 to 21-year tap loan; but Old Consols yield 
nearly 2} per cent. To cover his costs on present prices the 
Chancellor must average his total borrowings, floating debt 
and all. 


Australia Takes the Lead 


Evidently the authorities are not content with present prices. 
While the main procession is getting back into the straight, its 
fiank supporters are being speeded up. On one side are the 
corporations with the Derwent Valley Water Board as pace-maker 
in the 2} per cent grade (just as Metropolitan Water made the 
running with the 2} per cents three months ago). Why, incident- 
ally, do Chancellors so often rely upon water for their more 
arduous experiments? And this is a particularly arduous one. 
Can this issue, with a life of only one year less than the new tap 
loan and an issue price of 98, really expect undided to keep only 
two steps behind the British Government? Or does the 
Treasury not greatly mind if speed is achieved through the help- 
ing hand of the. Nationa! Debt Gommissioners, who: are. to. give 
whatever aid is needed? This is certainly true of the B.O.AC. 


issue—2$ per Cents’ a: 99, for 25-36 years—for tlie Commissioners. 


are taking up the whole £5; million, partly in replacement of a 
loan which they themselves made in 1940. 

On the other side are the Dominions, with Australia in the 
lead. This Australian conversion is not a major operation, but a 
trial run. As foreshadowed in these columns last week it extend 
only to the £16 million of maturing 3 per cents, but the conver- 
sion is linked with a cash offer—a wise precaution, for a large 
part of the maturing loan has lately been held as a money market 
“short.” The terms—2}. per cent at par with a life of 21-25 
years—are also approximately what was expected. But it is 4 
significant operation none the less, for these terms do imply 
forcing tactics—though rather less so than in the Derwent Valley 
case. The first of the batch of 23 per cent borrowers—Meuo- 
politan Water, Brighton and Kenya—went for 25-30 years, at 99, 
but the Belfast life was dropped to 17-20 years. The Australian 
issue is virtually on all fours with the latest of the series, the Taf 
Fechan Water issue—and the conversion offer in that case is still 
open. A yield basis barely a quarter per cent behind that of the 
British | Government signalises the great transformation in 
Dominion credit status that has occurred since the early days of 
cheap money. But the issue will be an interesting test for the 
gilt-edged market. Assuredly, the market will join the Chan- 
cellor’s procession. But, after bis recent waywardness, he musi 
for a time expect it to follow rather than lead jhe band. 


* x *x 


Second Thoughts on Cotton 


The Government have been cautious in commenting on the 
Cotton Report. Mr Belcher announced on Monday that they 
had accepted the first of the 34 recommendations as non- 
controversial and had set in hand a survey of existing buildings 
and plant. There is also to be an enquiry into the supply oi 
textile machinery and the Ministry of Supply are doing what they 
can to increase output. 

There can be no doubt of the urgency of increasing the pro- 
duction of textile machinery. Current output is insufficient 
meet export demands alone without leaving any margin for home 
requirements ; it is probably not even in excess of the pre-war 
level of exports. Before the war, Britain and Germany divided 
world trade in textile machinery roughly equally at about £9 
million each, with other countries such as Switzerland and th: 
U.S.A. making relatively small contributions. Now that Ger- 
many is out of the market, British manufacturers have a virtually 
clear field. They are faced, however, with a shortage both 0! 
labour and of castings and with a clamour for delivery to British 
textile manufacturers who were more sparing with their orders 
in pre-war years. With a greatly expanded market at home and 
abroad, the industry has less to supply. 

If shere is to be a large increase in output there is a good deal 
to be said for a policy of standardisation, sub-contracting, and dis- 
persal to other engineering centres. It would be asking [0 
trouble to try to double and treble employment in the industty 
in the very areas where the textile industry is already desperate 
for labour. Rather than move cotton and wool firms to the de- 
velopment areas’ would it not be much easier to make use of the 
engineering resources of those areas to meet an agreed programme 
of machine-building? " 

But the programme for the home market would not necessarily 
be on the scale suggested in the Cotton Report. It has beet 
chiefly on the proposals for re-equipment that comment hes 
fastened, rarely with approval. Whatever the merits of re-equiP’ 
ment, there seems no reason for providing a threefold subsidy 5 
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an allowance of 20 per cent from the Inland Revenue ; a further 
35 per cent from a Re-equipment Fund ; and a contribution of, 
ay, half the imterest charges on the remainder through the offer 
of capital at gilt-edged—or at least fine—rates from Government- 
sponsored agencies. No wonder that in other industries where 
more doughty champions of private enterprise are in the habit 
of paying for their own machinery, there have been occasional 
murmurs. 

Less atiention has been paid to the comments of the Report 
on the labour position. Yet this is the crux of the matter, noi 
only in cotton but also in other leading export industries. There 
is the current shortage of labour ; there is the long-run difficulty 
of recruitment in the face of an ageing population and a famine 
in juveniles ; and there is the falling-off in productivity compared 
with pre-war years. In cotton-spinning, output per head is down 
by 20 per cent and shows no sign of rising again. The Cotton 
Report attributes this to de-concentration and to the high propor- 
tion of idle spindles in running mills, but it gives no evidence in 
support. It is likely that war-weariness, lack of incentive, and 
general ageing of the working population have played their part. 
But is this not something as much in need of investigation as the 
supply of machinery? 

* * * 


France’s Dollar Problem 


The credit of $650 million obtained from the Export-Import 
Bank by MM. Leon Blum and Jean Monnet has been widely 
acclaimed as a success im France. Actually, it meets less than a 
third ef the uncovered deficit in the balance of payments esti- 
mated on the basis of M. Monnet’s calculations of essential 
imports and probable exports during 1946-50. Tentative esti- 
mates are as follows:— 


(million) 

nT acgusbagenen 6,150 
Public and private gold and currency assets ............ 3,000 
Reparations and credits from countries other than U.S. — 940 
Fa. 201), BACALL Ui. hash e 3,940 

Mow: ARS. aia). Diciik . ag cid.. cucssibin dds tka 000 650 
ES oS tl idk. ds dbas avd ionaiacedacers 4.590 
Proposed Ioan from International Bank .......... eae 500 
SF AB ah ivi, cone ck bons 0 dckscdscccspsveece 1,060 


On the assumption that France will obtain the proposed loan 
of $500 million from the International Bank, the country will 
still have a deficit of $1,060 million if its import programme— 
which is an austere one—is to be fulfilled. Further, the narrow- 
ing of the gap to this figure involves the liquidation of the greater 
part of French public and private mobilisable foreign assets. 
Looked at in the cold light of these facts, the new credit seems 
a small one ; it will hardly suffice to enable the country to carry 
out its Five-Year Plan and to re-integrate itself into a world 
economy. Yet, apart from the Communists, who did not hesitate 
\0 draw attention to the inadequacy of the credit, few commen- 
‘ators have so far looked the facts in the face. 

As a condition of the credit, the French Government has re- 
emphasised its undertaking to re-enter a multilateral system of 
trade and finance. Ir has undertaken to prepare a new import 
ariff, based on ad valorem duties only, to give up the pre-war 
policy of industries by means of quotas, and to return 
'0 a system of private imports by the progressive liquidation of 
purchasing missions. Government has reserved the right, 
however, to control imports so long as the balance of payments 
remains unfavourable, but, within the limits of its import pro- 
gramme, import licences are to be granted without discrimina- 
tion. After a period of economic decay extending back to 1930, 
the effort that will have to be made to rejuvenate the country’s 
tconomy can hardly be overestimated. 


x * x 


Cotton Prices Again 


The decision of the Cotton Control to raise its selling prices 
for raw cotton (discussed on page 898 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist) brought a barrage of questions for the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Trade to answer on Monday. This 
Week it was Mr Marquand’s turn to reply. His. elucidations 
of the Cotton Control’s policy were imteresting, though 
again not wholly satisfying. The reason for the increases 
i cotton prices is the advance in the “overall cost” of Govern- 
ment purchases of cotton since April, 1944, when the Control’s 
selling price was last fixed. The latest prices, Mr Marquand 
hopes, will be maintained for a “considerable time,” though if 
Prices rise “steepty® elsewhere the Contre! may have to follow 
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_— “in order not to put ourselves in the position of making 
losses.” 

The Cotton Control’s policy is thus not to equalise prices of 
necessarily to minimise the consequences of a rise in world prices 
if that would entail making a loss. It is rather to play by turns 
the roles of omniscient bull and far-sighted bear. So far, it has 
done reasonably well on the bull tack, though it has demanded 
the minimum of acumen during the past year or two to divine 
that prices were more likely to rise than to fall. The Control 
has made a profit—so much is implicit in Mr Marquand’s denial 
that compensation payments to spinners who were short of cottoa 
when the rise in prices took place will not fall on public funds ; 
these payments are “all part of the transactions of the Cotton 
Control,” but Mr Marquand side-stepped a question which asked 
for a statement of profit and loss from the Control. Is it really 
reasonable, twelve months after VE, that the Government should 
be allowed to continue trading in leading commodities without 
either revealing (and justifying) its price policy or publishing its 
accounts ? 

Perhaps Mr Marquand was on firmer ground when refusing to 
take the spinning industry into consultation in fixing prices— 
though his suggestion that the spinners might make use of the 
information for their private profit seems less than generous, pac- 
ticularly since they have no organised cotton market on which they 
can exploit it. But the all-important point is whether the Cotton 
Control—and, indeed, raw materials controls generally—will be 
able to operate smoothly and independently of assistance from 
public funds if and when the trend of prices turns consistently 
downwards. Perhaps in some commodities that contingency may 
not prove so remote as it appears in this present inflationary phasc. 


* ® * 
Steel Links 


One of the chief difficulties encountered by the Government 
in deciding to nationalise the steel industry is to know where 
to stop ; there is no simple boundary between steel-making and 
other industries. It would obviously be impossible to stop at 
the billet stage without an extraordinary tangle, and beyond the 
billet stage there can be no tidy line of division between publicly 
and privately owned segments of the industry. In steel more 
than in most industries, firms stray freely into any assortment 
of products and processes they choose and cannot be put into 
neat logical compartments. 


MECHANICAL 


NGINEERING. 
HARDWARE, 
HOLLOW WARE. 


The links in the steel family tree were charted by Messrs, 
Leak and Maizels in their paper on “The Structure of British 
Industry ” read before the Royal Statistical Society last year. 
Taking two inter-connected industries in turn, they worked out 
the proportion of total employment in each that was accounted 
for in 1935 by businesses engaged in both and employing over 
500 workers. The results are shown in the chart reproduced 
above. 
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Had the Government nationalised the coal mines in 1935 and 
taken over all large business units engaged in steel smelting, it 
would have found itself in possession of 63 per cent (measured 
by employment) of the tinplate industry, 30 per cent of the wire 
industry, 22 per cent of chains, nails and screws, 20 per cent 
of mechanical engineering, and a significant proportion of the 
hardware and hollow-ware trades and iron and steel castings. 
This by no means exhausts the list ; so important a produci as 
tubes, where Stewarts and Lloyds and Tube Investments com- 
pletely dominate the industry, are not shown in the chart. Neither 
are ships, aircraft and bridges. 

Since the business units to which the chart relates are not 
single establishments, the Government might reject some capacity 
belonging to steel firms on the grounds that it was not integrated 
technically with steel-making. The Government would probably 
aiso leave in private hands most of the associated or subsidiary 
undertakings overseas. But it would still be, or soon become, 
the largest single supplier of finished steel goods; and at the 
same time, it would have a monopoly of the raw material used 
by its competitors at the finishing end of the trade. It remains 
to be seen whether any stable basis of competition in such a 
situation can be found. 

There would, of course, be nothing unusual in partial nation- 
alisation. Even when electricity is nationalised, many factories 
will go on generating their own supply of electricity. If the 
making of screw nails were nationalised, some firms would have 
to be allowed to make their own screw nails. What is unusual 
is the combination of competition and monopoly. Re-rollers will 
buy their steel from the state and sell in competition with the 
state. Not only so, but they may be selling in highly competitive 
foreign markets through independent sales organisations. It is 
difficult to imagine that in such a situation that effective competi- 
tion between the state and private firms would long survive a slump 
unless the state’s share in total output was relatively small. But 
it would seem from the chart that there are many products 
where the proportion will be far from small. 

* *x e 


TDR’s and the Tap 


The Treasury deposit receipt issue, as expected, is bearing 
the brunt of the funding effects of the new tap loan. This week, 








‘And I appoint...’ 


Many thousands of people have nominated 
the Westminster Bank as their Executor, and 
their numbers are increasing day by day. 





These men and women have given very care- 
ful consideration to this most important sub- 
ject, and have decided that the advantages of 
appointing a Corporate Executor enable them 
to rest content that their wishes will be faith- 
fully and efficiently carried out. 















Should you not take the same step now’ 

The Bank has Trustee branches at 63 Piccadilly, 
W.1, Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Bournemouth, where experienced staffs are 
available to discuss your own particular prob. 
lem—the local Branch Manager will also be 
pleased to institute inquiries on your behalf. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53 Threadneedle Street,-London, E.C.2 
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indeed, the authorities apparently envisaged a further incre; 
in demand for the new bonds, for the repayment of TDR’. 
one of the largest that has yet occurred. Although the mer 
of maturities rose from £33 million to £75 million, the Exchea 
refrained—for the seventh successive week—from asking —. . 
fresh money. In consequence, by the end of this week the a 
of outstanding TDR’s will have fallen to about £1,370 million 
which contrasts with a peak of over £2,200 million touched “ 
the eve of last autumn’s Thanksgiving savings drive and a 
£2,083 million twelve months ago. At the same time, the volume 
of tender Treasury bills continues to rise: not until the end a 
next week will weekly maturities reach the level of the presen; 
basic offer of £150 million. Thereafter, unless the basis is raised 
further (which is unlikely so long as the tap continues to flow) 
the total tender issue is likely to fluctuate around £1,930 ~ 
£1,950 million (its present level is £1,920 million). Thus, while 
the bill issue has risen in twelve months by almost £400 million 
the TDR total has been reduced by over £800 million. 

Whether demand for the 2} per cent Savings Bonds has in fac 
expanded this week cannot yet be ascertained, for the Treasury 
had decided to resume publication of the Revenue Return in jts 
pre-1940 form, with the “ below-the-line ” capital items shown 
in detail each week. In consequence, the weekly statement oj 
“large” savings from the National Savings Committee, as well 
as the Treasury’s monthly debt statement, has been discontinued. 
The first of the new Revenue Returns, published in the Londor, 
Gazette on Tuesday, is made up to the previous Saturday. |; 
shows £165.7 million of total sales of the new bonds, or nearly 
£72 million for the week. Sales for the period Wednesday t 
Saturday (that is, since the last “large” savings statement 
totalled about £42 million, representing a rather lower daily 
average rate than in the previous week but very little below 
that for the whole period to date. 


* we * 
Improvement in Bricks? 


Until quite recently even official spokesmen feared that the 
shortage of bricks would threaten the fulfilment of the housing 
programme. Now, it appears, they find that the situation has 
been miraculously transformed. Indeed, the recent increases in 


War has brought great changes to the industries of Jamaica. Eves 
today the impression probably persists that bananas form the major pat 
of the Colony’s exports. Recent trade figures, however, show that sus#. 
rum, pimento—-known alternatively as Jamaica pepper —and citrus fruit 
pulp have ousted the banana, at least temporarily, from its formet 


pre-eminence. 


The gradual change-over to a peace-lime economy, coupled with im- 
proved transport facilities, may well bring about another swing of the 
pendulum. Modern commercial development calls for careful and con 
tinuous study of local market conditions. Full and up-to-date information, 
backed by an intimate knowledge of the Island, is available to merchants 
and manufacturers interested in trade with Jamaica. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) % 
(0-0) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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manpower and in output seem so satisfactory to Ministry o 
Works spokesmen that they have been emboldened to esa 
that, within three months, the brick industry should be able to 
meet all requirements for housing and other priorities without 
drawing on stocks—a forecast which appears to concede that no 
great expansion in house building is likely to occur during that 
period. But 1t is indeed a sudden change of tune, though it is in 
harmony with the recent statistics. 


Output in May is estimated to be 245 million bricks, compared 
with 200 million in April and 114 million in December, while 
the present labour force of 34,000 (excluding prisoners of war, 
who are making an important contribution to output) compares 
with 29,000 in April and 16,000 in December. Boldly extending 
the present trend, the Ministry believes that the labour force in 
prick making should reach the 1938 level by November, so that 
total production should be the same as in 1938 by February, 1947. 
These calculations presuppose the further recruitment between 
now and November of 18,800 workers, and a 100 per cent increase 
in output during the next nine months. Efforts to recruit more 
brick workers have indeed been quite successful so far, and, since 
the agreement for higher wages was concluded, the reluctance 
of men to return to the brickyards may have diminished. But 
such a rapid restoration of pre-war output in what is rightly 
regarded as one of the “ less eligible” industries from the labour 
point of view would be astonishing. At this stage, the forecasts 
appear to take a good deal for granted. There is still need for 
continued economy in the use of bricks and a great deal of room 
for techincal improvement in production. Apart from the Fletton 
producers, relatively few brickworks are modernised or 
mechanised and hand moulding is still prevalent. And even in 
those which are comparatively up-to-date and efficient, there is 
much laborious handling of clay and bricks which could be 
greatly reduced by simple loading and conveying equipment. 

Brick manufacturers have been asked to state their machinery 
requirements, so that a three-year programme of replacement and 
re-equipment can be drawn up, and the Government has pro- 
mised to give them priority in meeting their needs. Engineering 
capacity for the machinery required is, however, limited, and 
there is great competition, not only between home and export 
markets, but also between different users at home. For example, 
excavators are required for getting the clay to make bricks, for 
site ;preparation for housing schemes, and for winning outcrop 
coal. The forthcoming report of the Brick Advisory Council’s 
sub-committee on technical efficiency may provide a starting- 
point for improvement in the brick industry, but its implementa- 
tion on the mechanical side will not be an easy matter. 

Time enough has already been lost in the building programme 
without wasting more in argument whether a brick famine has 
been averted or in apportioning the blame for shortage. If the 
Ministry of Works’ present optimism is justified, a real start on 
the mass provision of new houses next year ought to be possible. 
At least, it would not be held up for lack of bricks. But if their 
estimates are not fulfilled, the risk of a further delay—possibly 
reaching into the 1948 building season—would be serious. 


* * ® 


Higher American Metal Prices 


On June 3rd the ceiling or official selling prices of lead and 
copper in the United States were increased—for lead from 6.50 
cents a pound to 8.25 cents New York, and for copper from 
12 cents a pound to 14.375 cents Connecticut Valley. These 
tises mean that American manufacturers will now pay the equiva- 
lent of nearly £46 a ton for lead and nearly £80 a ton for electro- 
lytic copper; these are rather higher prices than British con- 
sumers have been paying since April 8th, whe1 lead was raised 
to £45 and electrolytic copper to £72 a ton. 

The two metals are in short supply and consumers of Jead 
are now severely rationed in both countries. In order to 
stimulate base metal production in the United States during 
the war, the premium price plan was introduced in February, 
1942. This plan, under which a bonus is given to producers 
who exceed their quota of output, has encouraged the 
extraction of low-grade ore. It has raised the price received by 
producers, in some cases by as much as 100 per cent of the ceiling 
Price, and as a result high-cost mines have been able to work out 

it ore reserves. The average level of payments for domestic 
lead rose from less than 7 cents a pound in 1942 to over 8} cents 
2 pound in 1945 ; but during these four years, lead selling peeee 
were pegged by the Office of Price Administration at a ceiling 0 
6} cents, and the American taxpayer accordingly bore the loss. 
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The cost of subsidising non-ferrous metal production in this way 
is set out below: 


SUBSIDIES TO US Base METAL PRODUCTION 


($ o00) 
Lead. Zinc. Copper. 
1942* 3,267 8,840 5,062 
1943 ve 9,427 29,368 
1944 ose 13,587 40,923 27,090 
1945T 17,500 aX: 43,000 3 30,000 
* From February only. __t Estimated. 


Even payments on this scale have not been entirely effective ; lead 
production almost reached 500,000 short tons in 1943, but it fell 
to 408,000 short tons in 1945, and the United States was conse- 
quently forced to maintain its purchases of foreign mined lead. 
The policy of subsidising domestic production is being continued 
and $100 million is to be earmarked to maintain the premium 
plan for a further year from June 30th, 1946. This decision sug- 
gests that the raising of the ceiling prices has been determined in 
part by the increased costs of domestic producers, some of whom, 
including Anaconda Copper, have already granted wage increases 
which have been officially approved, and in part by the rising 
price of foreign mined ore, which could only be obtained by 
American importers competing successfully with other buyers 
for the insufficient supplies available. The outcome of the United 
States’ efforts to hold the balance between producers and con- 
sumers, normally provided by a free market, by using the 
machinery of allocation, official bulk purchasing, subsidy and price 
control, will be instructive to those who have closely followed the 
recent policies of the raw material controls in Britain. 


. * * 


Nickel Ousts Silver 


The Indian Government has decided to withdraw the present 
circulation of subsidiary silver coins of less than one rupee and 
to substitute for them coins made of nickel alloy. The move is 
one of considerable significance. It is another indication of the 
steady retreat from silver as a monetary metal which began with 
the abandonment of bi-metalism in the 1870’s. The recent phases 
of that retreat—the abandonment of the silver standard in China, 
the reduction in the fineness of silver used in subsidiary coinage 
in India, and now the complete withdrawal of small silver sub- 
sidiary coins—can all be traced tc the persistent and largely suc- 
cessful pressure exerted by the United States silver bloc to hoist 
the world price of the metal to ever higher levels. 

The most recent evidence of the activities of the US silver 
bloc was the inclusion in a wholly irrelevant Post Office Appro- 
priation Bill of a clause requiring that the ceiling price of silver 
in the US be lifted immediately from 71.11 cents to 90 cents 
an ounce and within two years to the full monetary price of $1.29 

er ounce. This proposed piece of legislation would also make 

S Treasury silver available again to industry ; as a result, the 
provisions of the Green Act, which expired at the end of last 
year and thus deprived silver users of supplies of. official silver, 
would be reinstated. This unusual coalition of silver users and 
producers has already proved sufficiently strong to induce the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee to approve the Bill in 
this form and send it up for debate by the Senate. The psycho- 
logical effect of these manoeuvres has been partly responsible for 
the recent increase in the rupee price of silver—one of the few 
remaining barometers of a free market valuation of the metal. 

The Indian authoritizs are being faced with two problems as 
a result of this persistent rise in the rupee price of silver. In 
the first place, a point is rapidly being reached where, in spite 
of the recent reduction of the fineness of silver coins to 500/1,000, 
the melting point of these coins is again being approached. There 
is half a tola of silver in the present rupee coin, giving a melting 
price of Rs. 200 per 100 tolas. With the Bombay price of silver 
at over Rs. 180 per 100 tolas, it follows that only a narrow margin 
now separates the market price from the melting point. In the 
second place, the Indian Government cannot be unaware of the 
immense task that faces it in repaying in kind the millions of’ 
ounces of silver which it obtained from the United States under 
special Lend-Lease arrangements during the war. ‘There is, 
therefore, a twofold reason why the Indian authorities should be 
withdrawing silver, from circulation; to prevent an early dis- 
appearance of these coins into hoards and to begin building 
up a reserve of silver out of which to repay this metallic debt 
to the United States. If the silver Senators object that harm 
is thus being done to the prestige of the metal for which thev 
work so hard, they should be told that if silver is ultimately driven 
completely out of circulation in the East—and indeed elsewhere— 
thev will largely have brought it upon themselves. 





A Novel “ Introduction ’’ Point 


A novel method of settling the effective issue price has been 
adopted for the latest introduction to the Stock Exchange of the 
shares of a discount company—Jessel, Toynbee and Co. The com- 
pany has increased its capital from £600,000 to £1,000,000 by 
a “rights” issue to shareholders combined with a firm under- 
writing contract with the object of creating a market in the shares. 
The issue prices—z21s. 6d. for the £200,000 of £1 44 per cent Re- 
deemable Preference and 32s. 6d. for the similar amount of £1 
Ordinaries—were fixed some time ago, and duly approved by the 
Capital Issues Committee and the Stock Exchange authorities. But 
by the time the introduction came to be made, it was evident that 
appreciably higher prices would be obtainable in the market— 
mainly because of the intervening rise in gilt-edged prices but 
also, no doubt, because the amounts to be released to the market 
— 50,000 of each class—were small. 

There was thus the prospect either of a stampede for a very 
limited amount of shares or of a large profit for the underwriters 
or jobbers. All parties—including, needless to say, the Stock 
Exchange authorities—regarded this as undesirable, particularly 
for a Lombard Street share. At that stage, however, it was not 
practicable to revise the prices approved by the CIC. Hence 
the contracts were amended to provide that the underwriters 
would pay over to the company the net excess of the prices 
actually obtained in the market over the original prices—and the 
excess will go to swell the company’s share premium accoum. The 
introduction is timed to take place just as this issue of The 
Economist goes to press, so that the actual price is not yet known, 
but the margin will certainly be substantial. 

The solution is a creditable one, and is certainly a tribute to 
the ingenuity of the issuing house con¢erned. But it presents 
some curious aspects in principle. In theory, the underwriters 
are in the position of assuming an unlimited risk of loss for the 
chance of a fixed profit represented by their commissions. It 
might even be contended that, in effect, they act as principals 
if the market goes against them but as agents if the market goes 
up. In theory, too, a wide extension of the method might have 
somewhat unforeseen results. If a vendor company believed that 
it would always receive the net market worth at the moment of 
marketing, the parties concerned might be less careful than is 
desirable in fixing the basic issue price and the issuing house 
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and brokers less zealous in determining the price of release | 

market—though in that event the vigilance of the Stock Son 
authorities would doubtless provide a corrective. Ip praca 
however, these difficulties are unlikely to arise. The solution 
in this instance was adapted to the circumstances of the particule 
case, and they were definitely unusual. It is not often that 3 
company seeks a quotation for its shares immediately after 3 
rights issue, and even when it does there are ways of. reducing 
the time-lag in the completion of the combined operation. -" 


* « * 


Building Societies and Housing 


Official figures have now confirmed the paradox, to whic 
reference was made in The Economist of March 23rd, that ths 
building society movement has resumed mortgage lending open. 
tions on a substantial scale. In 1941 advances touched a “ |ow” 
of slightly less than £10 million; by 1944 a recovery to £531 
million had occurred, and last year the total jumped by 83} per 
cent to £97.2 million. For a year conditioned by war and its after. 
math, and which saw the minimum of new house building, this 
is a remarkable achievement. It evidently marks, to a considerabl: 
extent, a high level of activity in the transfer of existing hous 
at appreciably increased prices. Building societies’ turnover has 
benefited to this extent by the fall in the value of money. 

The result of this expansion (as Mr Bruce Wycherley pointed 
out at the Building Societies Association Conference last week) 
is that the total assets of the movement now stand at an all-tim 
peak of £823.7 million ; indeed, but for a modest check during 
the middle years of the war, their progress has been uninterrupted 
since 1919. The composition of the assets has, of course, changed 
materially ; the societies are no longer lent up to the hilt, a 
some of them tended to be before the war ; instead, some 29 per 
cent of their total assets now consists of investments. 

But this great expansion of liquidity has gone far beyond the 
stage of improvement ; it has become, in present circumstances, 
something of an incubus. Mr Bevan’s policy of keeping th: 
building societies at arm’s length, at least until the first major stag: 
in the re-housing programme has been achieved, means that nearly 
one-third of their present resources must be committed to the 
gilt-edged market, at ever decreasing rates of return, in the 





Breadth of Experience 


The developments of the immediate 
future will call for the weighed judg- 
ment of the industrialist, the trader, 
and the agriculturalist. In assessing 
justly the prospects and requirements 
of the coming times, customers may 
call upon the experience and resources 
of the three banks, for these famous 
houses have exceptional knowledge of 
business in all its aspects, including the 
finance of export and import trade. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London and Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London and Branches 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
CAPITAL, STOCK, Authorised and Issued oun age one ...  €3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .... web se wee abe Ses -.- ££3,000,000 


Head Office : 38, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 
West End Branch : 28, CHARLES il. STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.I. 
Manchester Branch : 52, MOSLEY STREET. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1945. 

(The Figures of certain Branches previously Enemy-occupied which have not been 
re-opened, are taken from the latest Returns received.) 

LIABILITIES. é 8. 4 

CAPITAL, STOCK, AUTHORISED AND ISSUED ... ous oly sk nn .-. 3,000,000 0 0 
(There is under the Charter a reserve liability of the Stockholders equal to the 

amount of Stock issued.) 

RESERVE FUND ... hee eee goo ove ibe eee gee ine ... 3,000,000 0 0 

NOTES IN CIRCULATION ioe om one oon a eee a> = 1,697,225 17 7 

CURRENT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including provision for Bad and Doubtful 


Debts and Contingencies and Exchange Adjustments 73,186,199 45 
FIXED DEPOSITS - ove ose a wn ose eco ove eee wee 7,148,779 10 | 
BILLS PAYABLE oan eg ois ne ae enn ade ose oes ons 581 509 : 9 
ACCEPTANCES, inciuding Undertakings to accept, on Account of Customers... phe ee f . 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
NOTES : 


(1) There are contingent liabilities on Bills re-discounted, £656,598 Os. 6d. 
(which have all run off at 27th May, 1946) and commitments in respect of 
Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and Forward Exchange Contracts. 

(2) Currency Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the nies : 
Rupee is. 6d., Straits Dollar 2s. 4d.. Guilder 2s, 8d., Ticai 2s. Od., 
Indo China Piastre Is. 4d.. Hongkong Dollar Is. 3d., Chinese Dollar 
5,000 to £, Tientsin Doliar 4d., Philippine Peso 2s. 6d., Yen Is. 3d., anda 909 10 9 7 
United States Dollar 5s. Od. £90,045,907 12 — 


ASSETS. é s. @ 
CASH IN HAND AND AT oi sar ea ht FAL, us 13,979812 : ; 
GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SECURITIES -.. ee a 49, 108,15 
HONGKONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS FOR SURRENDERED 
COIN AND CASH AGAINST NOTE ISSUE... ... £684,344 13 9 
SECURITIES LODGED AGAINST NOTE ISSUE aed rs ae 900,000 0 0 


ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.—35,103 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 each, of which 14,665 09.5% 7 4 
are fully paid and 20,438 aru paid up to the extent of Rs. 50 per share, at cost 7 7 59 

lie ME nt ee ee ee, aa 

ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS obd obs bés “ 

UABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, including Undertakings to accept, 793,859 17 |! 


per Contra... oe oo oh aon . oat . { 
BANK PREMISES AND FURNITURE AT THE HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHES “4 g23,924 13 tt 
BALANCE ed aan coe DRAFTS, ETC., IN TRANSIT BETWEEN HEAD OFFICE, 343,417 19 


1,504,344 13 9 


W. R. COCKBURN, Chief Manager. ‘“V. A. GRANTHAM 
R. W. BUCKLEY, Monager. M. Pi. S. GUBBAY Directors. _£90.045,09.3 
G. .H. TANKARD, Chief Accountont. 1. L. MILNE eo 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS. don and with 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books at the Head Office in Longo ti, 

the Returns from the Branches open at 3ist December, 1945, certified by the Branc * 
No Returns are available as to the Assets and Liabilities at 31st December, 1945, of on ie 
which had not then been re-opened after enemy occupation, and the figures included "OA 

Sheet in respect of such Branches are those shown in the last Returns received : <i Sheet Under 
in such Returns have been converted into Sterling at the rates stated on the Balance ions | 

existing circumstances, it has not oe Paeree to reconcile all outstanding erence Branches 

ned Previously occupied by the and the Head Office and fe exhib 


re-ope’ Branches enemy 

Subject to these observations, in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 5° % 

ayueond somes view of the apy ne Bank's affairs accordi > Oe : ow the Retr 

and the explanations given to b books at the Hea a ‘ 

relereed te f iit GELOFTE. LENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO-! auditor 
oO. ! 


Chartered Accountants 


LONDON, 29th May, 1946. W. A. BROWNE & 
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expectation that, one day, they will be able to play an active part 
in financing new house construction. Mr Wycherley’s estimate 
js that the societies could “readily accommodate themselves to a 


BUILDING SOCIETIES; GREAT BritAIN 


| 
1938 1944 1945 
Number Of SOCIOUES «....+eeeeeee 971 905 890 
fotal COUNTS... eee eee eeeeeee 4,436,099 4,165,136 4,087,121 
& of | 4 
Share subscriptions for year ...... 77,583,259 | 40,492,117 46,009,225 
Deposits received in year......... 46,190,720 | 22. 069.642 25,255,108 
Advances OF iOrtgage during year | 137,019,678 52,937,072 97,162 197 
Total mortgage assets ........... 686,775,808 | 561,853,093 573,109,378 
Total investmentS.......seeee ee. 53,242,585 | 199.074,.696 | 216,059,968 
Jotal assetS ... cs. Wevedhb eon. | 758, 896,658 |} 795,449,712 | 823,721,250 
Liabilities t« shareholders ........ | 548,262,942 585,227,391 j 604,962,931 
Liabilities to depositors .......... | 155,666,822 148,757,492 | 155,130,016 


figure of £150 million when the need arises ”—though this seems 
a modest target Considering that over £140 million were advanced 
in 1936, when the total resources of the societies were £656 
million, compared with £823 million to-day. 

* * * 


Railway Rating Problems 
Railways pay rates, as well as receiving them. Normally their 


 jiability for local rates would be governed by the Railways (Valu- 


ation for Rating) Act, 1930, and the basis of their assessment in 
any quinquennium would be their average annual net receipts over 
a preceding period of five years. But this basis could hardly be 
applied in the Fourth Railway Valuation Roll, which covers the 
quinquennium from April 1, 1946. Other things being equal, the 
average annual net receipts for 1940-44 form the basis of the net 
annual value of the railways, and thus of the rateable values for 
1946-51 for England and Wales and for 1948-53 for Scotland. 
But other things have not been equal. During the governing 
period, 1940-44, the railways were operating under Government 
control, with pooled services and with inter-company clearings 
uspended. The railways and London Transport as a whole 
tarned net revenues of £78.6 millions on the average of the 
years 1940-44, but they received from the pool only the fixed 
rental of approximately £43} million. Should they be rated on 
the basis of £78.6 million, of which they received little more 
than half? Or should they be rated on the basis of £433 million? 
Or should it be left to the undertakings and the local authorities 
to fight out the issue as they were used to do before 1930? 
Clearly, a direct solution of the problem was desirable and 
inevitable. It is provided in the Railways (Valuation for Rating) 
Bill which is now before Parliament. After discussions between 
the Government, the local authorities and the companies, it has 
been decided to take the values of the Third Rating Roll, for 


3 1941-46, and to increase them by 14.1 per cent. That figure is 


arbitrary, in a strict sense, but it is fairly close to the increase of 
12.7 per cent between the net receipts for 1935-39 and the rental 
paid during the years 1940-44, which are the antecedent periods 
concerned. So the railway’s draft rating roll for the coming 
quinquennium gives a total net annual value of £6,845,230, com- 
pared with a round £6 million for 1941-46, and London Trans- 
port’s is increased from £850,000 to £969,740. These figures are 
fixed, but within them the machinery of 1930 can now operate- 
ut it may well be that more radical changes in the railway and 
Public utility rating system may eventually be necessary, particu- 
larly in view of nationalisation. 
% * * 
Wage Increases 


The May issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette reveals a 
considerable rise in wage rates during the first four months of 
1946. In all, 4,178,000 workers gained net increases in wage rates 
tsimated to amount to £1,419,000, on a weekly basis, compared 
with the £815,400 gained by 3,393,000 workers in the first four 
inonths of 1945. In April, 1946, alone, 2.2 million workers secured 
weekly increases of about £579,000, the principal rise being in the 
‘ngineering industry. The average increase in wage rates between 
September, 1939, and April, 1946, was 59-60 per cent. The gap 

een increases in earnings and wage rates is thus being further 
ttduced. Earnings, according to the Ministry of Labour survey 
of 6 million increased by 80 per cent between October, 


1938, and July, 1 compared with a rise in rates of 43 per cent 
in the same period’ "The Eble in the next column shows how the 
rent industries benefited by wage increases. _ ‘ 

age questions were the chief source of trade disputes during 
April, which were in all responsible for the loss of 1 58,000 working 
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days. This was an improvement over the March figure of 270,000, 
when many engineering workers were on strike, though it repre- 
sents an increase of 60,000 working days over the figure for April 
last year, almost at the end of the war in Europe. Engineering, 
mining and clothing between them accounted for about 80 per 
cent of the working days lost. The number of working days lost 


Number of Estimated 

Industrial Group Workpeople Weekly 

Affected Increase 

PN ES. . kx eure ak ks 90,000 9,600 
Mining and quarrying...............0. 40,000 18,900 
Brick, pottery, glass, chemical, etc. .... 183,500 50,000 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding .... 1,705,000 473,100 
Re menos 1: Ann + takai taneedieea 155,000 29,900 
SNE D0” cao + wt praca aluiee namie cae 167,500 60,300 
Food, drink and tobacco .............. 151,000 45,100 
Woodworking, furniture, ete. .......... 117,500 49, 300 
Paper, printing, etc. ...........000000 181,500 63,300 
Building, public works contracting, etc... 864,000 476,900 
Gas, water and electricity supply ...... 77,500 13,200 
BING Gn naness a oo eeth aeere uaa 271,500 91,400 
Public administration services ......... 63,000 18,300 
MMs +h Stade nam enact dda one hcnas 111,000 21,300 
ME ott woes bo oe ekk he 4,178,000 1,419,000 


in the first four months of 1946 was 731,000, compared with 664,000 
in the corresponding period of 1945. The figures, both of wage 
increases and trade disputes, suggest that, on the whole, the labour 
situation is well in hand, At least they compare favourably with 
the position following the end of the last war and with the present 
industrial situation in the United States, though they would give 
firmer cause for satisfaction if productivity moved more con- 
sistently in line with increased rates of pay. 


* * x 
John Hetherington Scheme 


The reorganisation scheme for John Hetherington (Holdings) 
is reasonable. The company holds £50,000 in current assets and 
an investment in Textile Machinery Makers, Ltd., amounting 
to £30,500 5 per cent cumulative preference and £30,500 of 
ordinary stock. Its capital, which comprises £450,000 7 per 
cent cumulative preference {£1 shares (on which dividends are 
in arrears since September 30, 1929) and £349,571 in £1 ordinary, 
is to be written down by £678,331. The ordinary shares will be 
reduced to 6d. and then consolidated into §s. units. Preference 
holders will sacrifice their arrears of dividend up to March 31, 
1946, and will exchange their shares for 5s. of ordinary stock. 

The scheme, while paying due regard to the nuisance value 
of the ordinary shares, properly gives 93 per cent of the equity 
to the present preference holders. They may now hope that 
dividends can presently be resumed. Last year’s profits, before 
taxation, rose from £4,912 to £4,976 and net profit was {£2,298 
against £2,184. As British textile machinery makers are assured 
of full employment for a number of years, the company’s income 
should be at least maintained, and an earnings rate of 32 per 
cent on the reorganised capital is indicated on this basis. Any 
higher rate would depend on Textile Machinery Makers raising 
their distribution above 6 per cent ; each’I per cent increase would 
be equivalent to about 4 per cent on Hetherington’s new capital. 


* * * 


Four Months’ Window Dressing 


Publication of the April figure of clearing banks’ till money 
—which, as expected, reveals a reversal of the first quarter’s 
seasonal decline—makes possible a further calculation of the 
extent of bank window-dressing. It proves to be the heaviest, 
extept for the year-end, since. last October, and, despite the 
increase in published cash ratios, the “true” ratio, at 7.4 per 


sre sisaates 
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| Votume of | Published | Tre | Window- 
| Window- Cash Cash Dressing 
eT 'Wednesdays Dressing Ratio Ratio Index* 
ays 
| | 
£ mn £ mn. f{ mn. % % % 
1945 :-— 
January .. 460 368 92 10-3 8-3 19-4 
February . 455 331 124 10-3 75 17-2 
March 464 JAG 118 10-4 738 25-0 
ATR. + 472 338 134 10-4 7°45 27-9 
1946 :— 
January .. 496 402 94 10-5 8-5 19-0 
February . 483 360 123 10-3 7-7 25-2 
March... 493 363 130 10-4 + 3 
° 3 
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cent, is the lowest since last August. The sharp decline in window- 
dressing in January is thus seen to have been nothing more than 
a natural reaction from the bumper make-up of the year-end. 
Not only is the trend steadily upwards now, but in each of the 
past two months the window-dressing index has again been above 
that for the corresponding month of the previous year. The 
accompanying table gives the figures for the past four months, in 
continuation of the table published in The Economist on Feb- 
ruary 16th last. 
a * * 

Outlook for Sugar 


Apart from its direct impacts, the world grain shortage is 
diverting attention from other scarce foodstuffs. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of sugar, though supplies, in contrast 
to those of oils and fats, are not materially affectedwby the cereal 
shortage. In this country, indeed, restrictions on the production 
of cakes and biscuits, which are designed to economise flour, have 
freed a sizeable tonnage of sugar, of which part has been allocated 
to other uses, including the doubling of the sugar allocation for 
soft drinks, an increase in the sweets ration, and a special alloca- 
tion for jam-making. 

These measures may give the impression that the sugar position 
is now improving, ahd indeed this may well be true. Some im- 
provement in European production can be confidently expected 
next season, and there is also a prospect of slightly better crops 
in the West Indies. Yet it would be imprudent to judge the suga: 
prospect optimistically. The world crop for the current season 
to August 31st next, according to the estimates of Messrs C. 
Czarnikow, Ltd., will not exceed 24,583,000 tons, which is roughly 
6,350,000 tons less than the last pre-war crop. Nor does this 
decline in production tell the whole story of the change in sugar 
supplies. World stocks of sugar, which in normal times exceeded 
5,000,000 tons, have fallen to an irreducible minimum. Moreover, 
consumption in the producing countries has risen materially dur- 
ing the war, and the three large surplus areas of the Pacific— 
Java, Philippines and Formosa—which formerly provided one- 
eighth of world production and over a quarter of world exports, 
have been completely dislocated. In view of existing shortages 
of cane, fertilisers and machinery, several years may pass before 
this vast sugar-producing zone recovers its pre-war output. Even 
s0, political and social changes arising from the war may prevent 
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exports from the Pacific area to Europe and No: 
reaching the former level. At the eae eee ae tom 
world trade would entail a growing world demand for ; ms 
human and industrial consumption. Thus, although re. i 
world shortage of sugar may gradually be reduced, it js p — 
that a serious deficiency might still contmue over a Bm poe: 
wt paotertion outside the Pacific regicn js considera! 
This possibility appears to have attracted little attention so 
The British Government, it is true, has given a certain deor- a 
encouragement io British Colonial producers, but in ous a 
planters overseas show little inclination to go all out oa 
because the difficulties of the pre-war decade are still fresh : 
their minds. A solution of the sugar problem thus depends |ar ay 
on greater confidence on the part of overseas planters jn - 
future of the international market. It is therefore encouragin 
that steps have been initiated to re-frame the pre-war internation: 
sugar scheme to the needs of the post-war world. Studies es 
being prepared by the International Sugar Council will 
examined at an international meeting in August. The delay is 
the World Trade Conference, whose decisions will greatly ip. 
fluence the form of all future commodity schemes, may hold w 
tangible decisions for sugar. Nevertheless, the coming discussion; 
will at least clarify the outlook and may, if supplement 
by assurances that the present American and British bulk buying 
agreements will be extended for another year or two, go some wa 
to overcome the hesitation of overseas producers to underut: 
more extensive plantings. , 


Shorter Note 


The two leading British cement companies are maintaining thei 
dividends, at the rates of 10 rer cent for Associated Portland and 
15 per cent for British Portland. Profits, which are now show 
after tax, rose from £885,380 to £920,938 in the case of Associated 
but declined from £679,737 to £555,493 in the case of British 
Investment income declined in both cases. Associated has been 
able to add £3,480 to the carry forward and is not called upo 
to make any t on contingencies, which in 1944 amounted w 
£26,500 ; British Portland Cement has drawn £90,00¢ from con- 
tingencies, against £64,000 in 1944, and as a.result the cam 
forward is virtually unchanged. 
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COMPANY MEE'11INGS 
ee 


CHARTERED 


BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


AND CHINA 


CONDITIONS IN FAR EAST 
MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S REVIEW 


The ninety-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of this bank will be held, on the 12th 
instant, at 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The total of the balance-sheet shows a 
reduction of about {£5,500,000, mainly 
accounted for on the liabilities side by de- 
creases in current and other accounts cf 
{3,247,186 and fixed deposits of £2,756,283. 
Changes on the essets side are more compli- 
cated, cash in hand and at bankers being 
down by £3,630,308, bills of exchange by 
{1,685.622, due to the absence of any 
Treasury bills from our holdings, advances 
io customers and other accounts by 
{2,§15,217, and balance of remittances, 
drafts, etc., in transit between head office, 
branches and agencies by £6,013,598. The 
total of these reductions amounts to no less 
than £13,844,745. but against this, Govern- 
ment and other securities show an increase 
of £7,810,455, and I am sure you will agree 
with me that the position, strong and liquid 
before, is improved as a result of these 
changes. Two other items, viz., our invest- 
ment in our affiliated: institution, the Allaha- 
bad Bank, Limited, and bank premises and 
furniture at the head office and branches, 
account for most of the balance. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


After making provision for bad and doubt- 
ful debts and taxation, and charging to con- 
ungency account losses at re-opened branches 
between the despatch of the last certified 
returns and December 31, 1945, the profit 
ot the year at £326,263 12s. rod. is slightly 
higher than that of a year ago, and with 
{387,372 os, 2d. brought forward from last 
vear, makes available a total of some 
{713,635 13s. The time since the re- 
<cupation of our various branches has been 
co short to enable us to unravel all the 
problems resulting from the Japanese occupa- 
tion of our branches, but I would emphasise 
hat we have been able to provide, by 
utilising part of the provision set aside for 
h: purpose, for all losses which have up to 
ow been disclosed, and, unless something 
quite untoward occurs, I believe we are fully 
ovided against any losses which may be 
ncurted at branches yet to be re-opened. As 
you are aware, we paid our customary 
nterim dividend in October last year, absorb- 
ng £75,000, and a further interim dividend 
m April of this year, similarly absorbing 
75,000. As sted at the time of payment 
M the latter, we do not to declare 
ny further dividend for 1945, but recom- 
mend that, of the amount stil! available, 
100.000 should be appropriated to bank 
Temises account, as already indicated above, 
ind that £75,000 should be added to the 
Micers’ pension fund and £5,000 to the 
idows’ and orphans’ fund, leaving £383,635 
38. to be carried forward. 

€ re-occupation of our agencies and 

Tanches in the territories overrun by the 
rPanese has been an expensive proceeding. 
Yerywhere the Japanese had attempted to 

toy the value of the currencies which 
te in circulation on their arrival, and it 

some considerable time before the 
hasing. power of these currencies can be 

“tored. The decline in the purchasing 
wer of currencies has been universal and 
oration is unlikely to be any more com- 
“te than in this country where, in common 
th other banks, we have already taken 
“Ps to incorporate War allowances with 


salaries and to bring staff conditions into line 
with the cost of living. 


INDIA, CEYLON AND BURMA 


The position in India is one of sustained 
financial Prosperity and economic progress, 
and we have shared in this progress. India’s 
agricultural products have continued to ve 
much sought after. On the other hand, de- 
mand from India for imports from both the 
United Kingdom and the United States has 
been insistent and only inability on the part 
of suppliers to produce the goods required 
has limited shipments to moderate figures. 
Meanwhile India’s sterling balances have 
continued to accumulate ; but with dimin- 
ished defence expenditure chargeable to 
Britain and increasing imports from the 
Sterling area, it is to be hoped that further 
accumulations can be avoided. 

In Ceylon, as in India, prosperity has 
been maintained at a high level, but over 
the past year costs of living have remained 
fairly stable and some success has apparently 
attended the efforts to keep the position 
under control. The average gross note circu- 
lation for the period January/March, 1946, 
at Rs.412.8 millions exceeded the same figure 
for the previous year by Rs.118 millions ; 
but the active circulation rose by only Rs.32.8 
millions, a difference of Rs.85.2 millions, and 
it is obviously more than a mere coincidence 
that during the same period bank deposits 
increased by a very similar figure, Rs.87.1 
millions. 

The position in Burma is that the bank 
has re-opened its Rangoon office, which is 
now working normally. But Burma as a 
country has suffered grievously as a result 
of the campaigns fought across its length and 
breadth. The current year’s rice crop is 
unlikely to do much more than feed the 
indigenous population, and the whole agri- 
cultural system, as well as the main industries 
and also railway and other communications, 
Tequire to be rehabilitated—a work of years. 
The country is entirely dependent upon out- 
side aid, if the position attained in pre-war 
years is to be restored. The British Govern- 
ment is advancing £80,000,000 for general 
reconstruction; but unless the political future 
can be arranged on a satisfactory basis, and 
individual claims for compensation for 
physical losses settled, re-investment within 
the country will be hesitant and progress slow. 
Yet Burma had surplus exports of the nature 
of £20,000,000 per annum in pre-war years, 
and in view of the crucial need for increasing 
the world’s food supplies, an adequate incen- 
tive to restore and re-develop the country 
would appear to exist. 


MALAYA AND HONGKONG 


In Malaya all the bank’s nine agencies and 
branches, ranging from Singapore in the 
south to Penang and Alor Star in the north, 
have been re-opened, and are already exceed- 
ingly busy coping with the revival of trade 
between Malaya and the rest of the world, 

On the surface, recovery in Hongkong has 
been rapid; but as Hongkong largely reflects 
the condition of trade with China, which at 
present is mostly in one direction, complete 
restoration of Hongkong’s pre-war importance 
as a world port is likely to be delayed until 
the position in China improves. The business 
part of the city escaped the worst of the 
damage from bombing, and it is possible, noi 
to say probable, that the stable conditions 
within the colony will attract both business 
and industry to settle within its precincts and 
thereby broaden the base of its future 


prosperity. 
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THE HOME AND COLONIAL 
STORES, LIMITED 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
the Home and Colonial Stores, Limited, was 
held, on the 31st ultimo, at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 


Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., M.C. (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: The combi i net trading 
profits for 1945, after providing for taxation, 
show an increase of about £20,000 on 1944, 
but the profits before taxation declined by 
about £356,000. This decline in profits is 
accounted for by decreases of £225,000 on the 
retail business, £95,000 on the factories, and 
£50,000 on overseas undertakings, as against 
which there was a net increase of about 
£14,000 in miscellaneous revenue. The 
decrease in retail profits was mainly due to in- 
creased wage expenses. Turnover was well 
maintained. The decline in factory profits 
has been due partly to reduction in the alloca- 
tions of certain raw materials and partly to 
increases in the costs of some ingredients. 
Shortage of labour, too, has on certain occa- 
sions made it necessary for us to place outside 
contracts for supplies which would normally 
have been produced in our own factories. In 
the case of our overseas trading, the volume of 
business has been larger, but owing to price 
fluctuations the margin of profit earned has 
been less. 


This is a fitting occasion for me to review 
the services which your company and the staff 
of its various undertakings have rendered 
during the war. We can claim that they have 
played a worthy part. From all our com- 
panies over 8,000 of our male staff went 
into the _ fighting forces and over 
2,000 of the female staff joined various ser- 
vices, Those retained in our branches have 
kept on doing their job—and a very important 
job it is for the ordinary life of the country— 
cheerfully and without complaint in spite of 
great obstacles and often dangers. There has 
been much talk about shopping difficulties 
during the war; but I can say that in our 
companies we have had only a very few com- 
plaints about incivility from any of our 
branches—astonishingly few when one 
remembers the hundreds of thousands of cus- 
tomers that we serve. I think, too, you will 
agree that wherever you go our shops look 
clean and bright, well up to _peace-time 
standards. 


THE PROFIT MARGIN 


For some time to come we are likely to 
be affected by factors increasing our ex- 
penses without any compensating oppor- 
tunities to increase our turnover and revenue. 
In these circumstances we naturally have to 
ask that the Government should fix con- 
trolled food prices on a basis which allows 
an adequate margin to cover retailers’ costs. 
But I must say frankly that we do not like 
this position. The average margin which is 
required now is substantially higher than 
what should be required by a retail business 
doing an adequate turnover per branch. 
Possibly, owing to the rise in wages, normal 
margins will have to remain on a somewhat 
higher level than before the war, but it will 
always be our effort to work on as low a 
margin as possible. If to-day normal quan- 
tities of commodities were available, and if 
we had freedom of action to organise our 
own supplies, we should be concentrating all 
our efforts to improve our methods and in- 
crease our turnover so as to keep retail prices 
down for the public in spite of the increase 
in wage rates. Our principles will remain 
the same as those which I used to explain 
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to you before the war. We believe that the 
necessities of life, which it is our business to 
handle, should be passed on to the public 
with the minimum possible addition for dis- 
tributive charges. We regard this not only 
as the sure foundation of our business but as 
a matter of great national importance. We 
recognise the necessity for many of the 
present restrictions, but it is very galling to 
be hampered by them, to be forced to con- 
timue year after year with no liberty ot 
action. It is not merely that the volume of 
supplies is so restricted as to make abnorm- 
ally high retail margins necessary, but that 
liberty to handle our own supplies is re- 
stricted at every turn. 


Although we see many difficulties in the 
immediate future with high branch wage 
costs and small turnover, we look forward 
with great confidence to our ultimate 
prospects. We have, as a result of our con- 
servative policy, immensely strengthened our 
financial position. We have also substan- 
tially broadened the foundation of our fac- 
tory business and lastly we have, in spite of 
war difficulties, kept up the standards in our 
branches and our goodwill with the public. 


The accounts show distributable profits 
of £187,799, to which is to be _added 
£100,000 transferred back from taxation re- 
serves which can now be seen to be larger 
than required. We propose to maintain the 
normal dividend of 3 per cent (less income 
tax at 9s.) and to pay a special bonus of 6 
per cent. (also less income tax at Qs.) and to 
increase the carry forward by £65,377. In 
the directors’ view, having regard to the un- 
certainties which still lie ahead as well as to 
the general national pesition, this is not the 
time to distribute increased dividends; and 
they wish the payment of the proposed bonus 
of 6 per cent. to be regarded as a recom- 
pense for the two war years in which the 
dividend was passed. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


AULT AND WIBORG, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 





The annual general meeting of Ault and 
Wiborg, Limited, was held on the 31st ultimo 
in London. 

Mr Gerald Wellesley (the chairman) said 
that orce again the turnover during the year 
under review constituted a record, but again 
the lower margin of ts on sales pre- 
vented it from being r ed proportionately 
in the net profit figure. The latter amounted 
to £116,494. It was proposed to transfer 
£20,000 to reseive account and to pay 4 
further dividend of 114 per cent., less tax, 
on the ordinary shares, making 18 per cent. 
for the year, leaving £42,275 to be carried 
forward, as against {33,786 a year ago. 

The conversion of their production wo 
smoothly, and the main increase in business 
had been in their principal peace-time lines, 
namely, printing inks and rollers, varnish 
paints, industrial finishes, and metal deco- 
rating products. Their export business in 
printing inks, paint and industrial finishes 
showed a record turnover, and would be 
enormously increased were it not for the 
scarcity of raw materials. Ig the case of 
certain important raw materials such as lin- 
seed oil there seemed no immediate prospect 
of an improvement in the supply. 

The board had constantly before it the 
desirability of broadening the basis of the 
business and widening the scope of their 
products. In order to be in a position to 
give better service to their customers in the 
North of England, they had obtained the 
lease of a site near Glasgow, on which a 
large modern factory equipped with the most 


up-to-date laboratories and manufacturing 


plant would be erected shortly. 
The report was adoptca. 
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JOHN SUMMERS AND SONS, LIMITED 


MR RICHARD SUMMERS’ REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of John 
Summers and Sons, Ltd., was held, on the 
30th ultimo, in London. 


The chairman, Mr Richard F. Summers, 
began his speech by referring briefly to the 
recent changes in the capital structure, which 
he felt were fair to both classes of stock- 
holders, and left the company in the strongest 
Rossible position to meet any future develop- 
ments 


COMPANY'S CONSERVATIVE FINANCIAL 
POLICY 


During his remarks on the balance sheet, 
Mr Summers drew attention to the very 
large allocations that had been made to 
reserves, and laid emphasis on the conserva- 
tive financial policy which had been pursued 
by the company ever since its foundation. 
During the seven years from 1939/1945 
inclusive, reserves and profit and loss balance 
had been increased by £1,261,948, £2,368,480 
had been set aside for depreciation and 
obsolescence, and in addition over £400,000 
had been taken out of taxed profits to cover 
extraordinary items of expenditure, such as 
war damage insurance, financial expenses, etc. 
During the same period less than half of the 
available profits had been distributed by way 
of dividend. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The chairman then referred to the policy 
of modernisation which had been embarked 
upon in 1938, and said how glad he was 
that the company had in fact at that time 
installed the hot and cold strip mills, which 
had made such a vital contribution to the 
war effort by the supply of high-class sheets 
for the manufacture of weapons for the 
fighting forces, When the mills were erected 
it had been the intention gradually to replace 
the old-fashioned plant with the most modern 
type of equipment. Such plans had, of 
course, to be abandoned during the war, but 
as victory drew nearer the company’s atten- 
tion had, whenever possible, been directed 
tuwards plans for implementing this original 
intention, as a result of which further cold 
reduction plant and modern finishing equip- 
ment would be brought into operation in 
the near future. 


Mr Summers then went on to refer to 
the more recent proposals for the installation 
of a completely new melting shop of greater 
capacity than the two shops at present in use, 
which would result in substantial economies 
in the cost of production, and a more 
economic loading of the mills 

The capital required to carry out these 
developments and improvements would be 
in the neighbourhood of £5,000,000. The 
chairman said he was confident that a con- 
siderable part of the finance could be found 
by the company itself, and satisfactory 
arrangements had been made with the com- 
pany’s bankers for the provision of funds to 
take care of any balance 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


As regards the future of the company, there 
was a great demand for the company’s pro- 
ducts, which Mr Summers felt would stay 
at a high level for a number of years. Vast 
arrears had to be made up. and many new 
uses had been developed for flat steel, par- 
ticularly in regard to housing. 

The export market had great possibilities. 
but in this connection he sounded a note of 
warning, saying that once the initial demand 
had been satisfied this country would only 


be able to increase, Or even maintain. ; 
exports provided prices were competitive 
which would be very difficult while the o... 
of coal remained at its present level oe 
rather more than two tons of coal to a 
one ton of steel; prices of coal in this ethhenn, 
had mcreased by 100 per cent, while . 
America the increase had not been Nearly x 
high, and as an additional asset America had 
vast reserves of cheap oil and natural gas 


NATIONALISATION 


Referring to the Government’s recen, 
pronouncement on the nationalisation of the 
steel industry, Mr Summers said it was im. 
possible to exaggerate the disturbance thy 
would arise in such a complicated an 
diversified trade. He did not think jt wx 
sufficiently appreciated that the industry 
embraced everything from iron ore at the 
commencement down to tin-tacks, wire 
netting, and umbrella frames, and it seemed 
an insuperable task to try to draw any sats. 
factory line as to where public ownership 
should begin and end. As far as relations 
with labour were concerned, the industry 
had been a model; labour had always bee 
well paid; there had been no serious disputes 
for a generation; modern methods had don 
much to improve working conditions, and 
many amenities for the welfare of the men 
had been introduced 


If nationalisation should come about, Mr 
Summers felt that not only would efficiency 
be impaired and the rate of progress and 
development materially retarded, but serious 
complications would be introduced in over- 
seas markets, where the names of the leading 
firms in the trade were household words and 
had done a great deal to build up Bntsh 
prestige and British goodwill. 

The very fact that the steel trade was on 
of the few industries which had already 
produced a progressive plan for development 
and modernisation was ample proof that it 
was alive to the needs of the future, and hal 
the courage and ability to meet those needs 
in a realistic manner. In the past tk 
industry had demonstrated that it was full 
conscious of its responsibilities to the natios, 
and for many years had worked unde 
Government supervision as far as sclling 
prices were concerned. It had previously 
intimated to the- Government that it woul 

a continuance of this supervisiit, 
at the same time stating its most cafptsl 
conviction, based on experience, that in tm 
of peace any such supervision should omy 
be at the highest possible level, so as to avoid 
the stifling of. private enterprise by ii 
ference with day-to-day management of t 
individual firms. Whatever the final sci ¥ 
might be, Mr Summers stressed that th 
efficiency of the industry must not be m- 
paired, and those who had spent a life 
in its developmeat and improvement mb! 
not be hampered by doubts and uncertainus 
for the future. As far as this company ¥# 
concerned, it was impossible for him a ibs 
Stage to make any forecast as to how tej 
were likely to be affected. He could, how 
ever, assure them that the directors were (Us! 
alive to the difficulties that lay ahead, # 
that they would do everything possible wile 
their pcwer to maintain the efficiency of ® 
undertaking. 

In conclusion, Mr Summers expressed Bs 
appreciation of the work done during © 
year by the executive and emp.oyees. 
said there was an excellent spirit mY 
Summers & Sons, and if only the prevail 
uncertainties could be removed he we 
have grea: confidence in the results of ® 
company’s future efforts, and ts ability 
make a large contribution to the re-estabt 
ment of Great Britain as one of the leas# 
industr'al countries in the world. 


The report was adopted. 
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RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR FERTILIZERS 
LORD GEDDES ON THE OUTLOOK 


The seventy-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Rio Tinto Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., the 
Rt. Hon. The Lord Geddes, G.CMG., 
K.CB. (chairman of the company), presiding. 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—You 
will have noted that the net return of sales 
of produce, for the year under review, shows 
an increase from £277,724 to £386,563. 
Accordingly, after taking into account the 
wnevitable oscillations in revenue debits and 
credits, including debenture redemption, and 
making provision for the dividend on the 
preference shares, we are able to increase 
eur carry forward from £545,425 to 
£644,394 18s. 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS 


In other circumstances this might appear 
to be 2 large sum in relation to our capital ; 
but your directors are of opinion that it is 
not excessive in view of the present state of 
international affairs. How these can affect 
your company’s interests is well illustrated 
by one example. We had signed a large 
contract with the French Government Pur- 
chasing Authorities for the supply of pyrites 
(much needed in that country to provide 
sulphuric acid for the heavy chemical in- 
dustry and for the manufacture of fertiliser 
in such forms as superphosphate and sul- 
phate of ammonia, also vine and potato 
sprays in the form of sulphate of copper), 
when for political reasons the frontiers of 
France were closed against ores of Spanish 
origin. No one can say with certainty that 
other frontiers will not similarly be closed. 
Further, many of our former European 
markets are still closed to us. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion on ‘the political and 
international questions involved, it has 
seemed to your directors essential for your 
company to conserve its financial strength. 
We have had ten difficult years in Spain. Six 
of them were highly complicated outside 
Spain by World War conditions. He would 
be an optimist who assumed that all the 
years of difficulty were behind us. 


Itis not only in the field of politics national 
and international that we have had difficulties 
toovercome During the year under review, 
years of drought culminated in an absolute 
water famine. We mentioned this in the 
report now before you. Shortage of water 
made it impossible for us to keep all our 
plants running. We just got through and for- 
tunately the first rains coming very late in 
the year were heavy. I am glad to be 


able to tell you that the reservoirs are again 
full. 


COAL AND COKE SUPPLIES 


The position with regard to the supply of 
coal and coke was also most difficult. This 
country could not spare us much. Spain 
could not meet the demand and at times 
ships to move coal from Northern Spain to 
Huelva were simply not available. 


Another difficulty has been in connection 
with currency. The peseta cost of living, as 
of everything, in Spain, has moved upward 
with the fall in the internal value of the 
Peseta but the exchange remains pegged. 


7 has some surprising results in connec- 
10) 


with our costs as you can well imagine. 


It is therefore a matter for congratulation 
to our loyal and devoted staffs and employees 
that in spite of all obstacles, we have been 


able to better our position to the extent of 
almost £100,000. 


There is of course also a very great hidden 
betterment in connection with our invest- 
ments. In the balance-sheet we show invest- 
ments in Rhodesia at cost or less £2,828,694 
and other investments, £192,614. 


At 31st December, 1945, the market- 
values were: Investments in Rhodesia, 
£4,070,442; other investments, £560,806; a 
total of £4,631,248. 


Since that date there has been a very great 
appreciation in the Stock Exchange prices of 
Rhodesian shares, but at the moment we are 
dealing with 1945. Perhaps I should add that 
“Other investments” are as to approximately 


half their total in British Government 
securities. 


POSITION NEVER STRONGER 


It is 20 years since I first had the honour 
to address you as chairman of your Board of 
Directors and I can assure you that, in my 
judgment, your company has at no time been 
in sO strong a position as it is to-day. 


Within a few years of my becoming chair- 
man, I realised that the ore bodies with the 
highest copper content had been selectively 
mined, partly to meet British national needs 
in the 1914-18 war, and that the copper pro- 
duction from your Spanish properties would 
necessarily diminish. Our solution for the 
problem thus presented to us, was to seek 
and take an important interest in the then 
undeveloped Rhodesian undertakings. These, 
in spite of their teething troubles, in spite 
of the economic blizzard of the early thirties, 
in spite of the civil war in Spain and the 
World War in 1939-45, have enabled us to 
weather all storms and to emerge into 1946, 
the first year of troubled peace, confident that 
we can play our part, and a very important 
part it will be, in the rehabilitation of 
Europe. 


EUROPE’S NEEDS 


The soils of Europe are tired, in some 
places exhausted. They need not only new 
humus but to have their mineral contents 
replaced. Your mines are the greatest pyrites 
mines in the world. From them must come 
much of the sulphur that, after transforma- 
tion into sulphuric acid, will make available 
the superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia 
that must be supplied if the peoples of Europe 
are to be fed from European soils. After 
sulphur has been extracted from your pyrites 
large quantities of iron will become available 
to help in the rebuilding of the cities and 
industries of Europe. From the mines in 
Rhodesia, in which you hold so great an 
interest, must come much of the copper and 
a fair proportion of the cobalt that will be 
required as the industries of Europe are 
reborn or rehabilitated. 


To revert for one moment to the use of 
your sulphur to produce fertilisers, it seems 
to me to be crass folly for planners to delay 
for one unnecessary moment, the resumption 
of fertiliser production in Central and 
Western Europe. Why should bulky ship- 
ments of food be regarded as the way to solve 
Europe’s food problems after this year? The 
only long-term_policy worth considering is 
to rehabilitate Europe’s soils and produce the 
necessary food from them. Personally I am 
very hopeful about your company’s future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ 
Provident and Century Life Office was held, 
on June sth, in London. The chairman, 
Mr Herbert G. Tanner, J.P., after referring 
to various changes on the board, said: We 
deplore the loss of 15 members of our staff, 
and we remember them with gratitude and 
their relatives with sympathy. 


You will have seen from the report that 
the net figure for new life assurances 
amounted to £2,237,748, an increase of 
£127,141 over 1944. 


The rate of interest earned was £5 2s. 8d. 


per cent gross and £4 4s. 9d. per cent after 
deduction of income tax. 


The Century Consolidated accounts show 
that from the fire, accident and marine de- 
partments we were able to transfer £63,548 
to the profit and loss account. 


The profits, including interest, were 
£181,682, and once again a dividend (includ- 
ing bonus) of £150,000 has been declared 


and a balance of £327,613 has been carried 
forward. 


The items in the balance sheets of 
£249,643 and £179,017 due to bankers 
enabled us to effect a further substantial in- 
vestment in British Government securities 
On advantageous terms. Our holdings in 
British Government securities now amount 
to £6,528,000. 


These results are more satisfactory than 
we expected and would have been even better 
but for another unfortunate year in the fire 
department of our branch in the U.S.A. This 
experience has been common to all British 
Offices and is attributed to some extent to 
war conditions. 


With the encouragement of H.M. Govern- 
ment we have re-established our foreign 
agencies in Europe and Africa. We hope 
not only to do a satisfactory business, but to 
help in a small way in rebuilding this shat- 
tered world. The personal contacts such a 
policy involves have meant much arduous 
travelling for some of our senior officials. 


You will be glad to know that in the early 
days of 1943 we laid our plans for the time 
when the war came to an end. These were 
kept as flexible as possible to meet an un- 
known future, and are already coming into 
operation. The country is being organised 
into areas or zones, each of which is under 
the supervision of a competent manager who 
has at his disposal highly trained technical 
Officers. In this way it will be possible to 
maintain and increase the reputation of the 
Office for speedy, courteous and efficient 
service. 

The total funds of the Friends’ Provident 
and Century now amount to £24,000,000; its 
profitable investment requires constant study. 


With the continuing drop in interest rates 
it is hardly to be hoped that this year’s excel- 
lent rate will be maintained, and it is for- 
tunate for our policy-holders that we have 
an important investment in The Century 
Insurance Company, Limited. 


The need for insurance is increasingly 
recognised. It is indeed the only practicable 
way of sharing the risks inseparable from 
human life. Everyone must desire to protect 
the future welfare of his dependants and his 
home. Our well-established house purchase 
scheme gives practical help in providing the 
home—on most attractive terms. We also 
have had in operation for many years a 
continuous disability scheme which ensures 
an adequate income durwg_§ sickness—a 
matter of real importance to all, particularly 
professional men. Then there is the family 
income policy to which so many widows 
have had cause to be grateful. Many insurers 
have been slow to recognise the change in 
values, and I would again urge the impogt- 
ance of revising the amount of cover for all 
types of insurance. 


The report was adopted. 
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FORD’ MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


LORD PERRY’S REVIEW 


The seventeenth ofdinary general meeting 
of the Ford Motor Co., Ltd., was held on 
the 5th instant, in London. The following 
extracts afe taken from Lord Perry’s state- 
ment to stockholders : — 

Dealing first with legacies of the war, we 
believe the company to be fully protected 
against loss im respect of cancelled Govern- 
ment war contracts, 

We have operated, through our dealers, 
an arrangement under which suitable types 
of war surplus vehicles are taken back, re- 
conditioned, and distributed to the public 
through our sales organisation. We have 
also arranged to re-acquire surplus spare 


establishing pre-war safeguards. Quite 
recently, however, a policy of mass disposal 
of vehicles by auction sale has been adopted. 
I hope that the mdiscriminate absorption 
by the public of what, in many cas¢s, may 
be veritable rubbish, will not affect safety 
on the roads. 


RETURN OF EMPLOYEES 


Since the end of the war we have welcomed 
back to the company 1,150 employees out 
of 1,256 who have left the Services—that is 
91.§ per cemt. We take pride m this, and 
we hope that a similar proportion of the 
2,352 employees still in the Services will re- 
turn to us. 

Unhappily, there are 144 who will not re- 
turn; those who gave their lives for us We 
honour their memory and will not forget 
them. Our War Service Fund has made, 
and will continue to make, provision for their 
dependents. 

The national labour skortage continues to 
be a major problem in industtial recovery. 

Only in May did the Essentiah Works 
Order cease to apply to us. We have every 
hope that generous wages and working condi- 
tions will attract skilled artisans to. satisfy 
our expanding needs, 

I would here refer to the strike at Dagen- 
ham in March. last, which, m Labour 
parlance, was “ unofficial.” After eight days 
of suspension ali employees returned to work 
pending discussions with the trade unions. 
On April 30th last we completed negotiations 
and signed an agreement which arranged 
for representation of umion workers im the 
factory, designed to deal with, and solve, any 
cause of friction at Ms source. 

An erroneous impression was created dur- 
ing the strike that the issue was mainly onc 
of wage rates. | am happy to say that we 
had already given serious consideration to 
wagons a shorter week without loss of in- 

to the workers, and were in a position 
to put forward proposals for a five-day work- 
ing week of 45 hours and a revised wage 
schedule, which the trade unions accepted 
in their entirety. 

We confidently believe that the arrange- 
ments which have been are satisfac- 
tory to all employees and that we may look 
forward to a long period of uninterrupted, 
wholehearted and willing work. The re- 
establishment of our pre-war go-hour week 
is, of course, the company’s ultimate objec- 
tive, bur the present 45-hour week is as far 
as we can go for the moment, having regard 
to production requirements and Government 


TRIBUTE TO WOMEN WORKERS 


I would like to pay tribute to the women 
whe have worked im our factories during the 
wat. They adapted themselves whole- 
beartedly to the national necessity and are 
deserving of the highest praise. 

During the persistence of the present 
labour shortage the Government has ex- 
pressed a wish that as many women as 


possible remain at work. This is encouraged 
by our wage rates for women, which com- 
pare very favourably with any in the counsry. 

Six years of war have created enormous 
demands for both capital and consumer re- 
quirements. In the motor world this is 
evidenced by the abnormally prices 
demanded and paid for sec vehicles. 
At the same time a large past of the public 
shows great hesitation and unwillingness to 
pay 334 per cent. purchase tax charged when 
buying new cars. 

At some not far distant date this quite 
artificial market will “dry up™ with sar- 
prising suddenness; there wil] then be an 
irresistible case for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to ease or remove the purchase 
tax on motor cars, which is to-day such an 
onerous burden on many citizens for whom 
motor transport is a real necessity. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


The process of redistribution of wealth 
from higher to lower incomes has been im- 
tensified in recent years by taxation and other 
means. The demand must, therefore, be in- 
creasingly for a car of moderate price which 
is economic i Our company 
caters primarily for this market, and will 
comune to do so. 

To-day’s British car prices (exchisive of 
purchase tax) are om general avefage 75 per 
cent. higher thin pre-war Increased effi- 
ciency in production and wholehearted en- 
deavour by all concerned will alone enable 
prices to be reduced. ; 

The motor industry has been. requested 
by the Government to export 50 per cent. 
of car and 334 per cent. of commercial 
vehicle production; this we are achieving, 
although handicapped by serious difficulties 
in secusing shipping space. 

The value of our exports since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, i.c., for the eleven months 
to April, 1946, was £3,538.859. 


HANDICAP OF TAXATION SYSTEM 


Referrimg to vehicle and petrol taxation, 
I believe that, apart from a nominal regis- 
tration fee for the purposes of identification, 
a petrol tax for revenne is the only legitimate 
handicap which the Government is justified in 
imposing, and I still hope that such a basis 
of taxation will be adopted eventually. 

The demand for service has been sub- 
stantial, and has been met in a remarkably 
satisfactory manner our nation-wide 
Dealer Organisation. I am confident that 
before long Ford service and facilities so 
outstandingly maintained during the war will 
reach and surnass their pre-war standards. 

The new Fordson Major Tractor intro- 
duced in 1945 is a worthy successor to the 
pioneer Fordson, which was the backbone of 
Britain’s agricultural mechanical power dur- 
ing the war. This improved tractor is now 
in large production, and we have good re- 
ports of it from all quarters both at home 
and abroad. Further, we are developing, in 
conjunction with other manufacturers, a com- 
plete range of acricultural implements to 
operate with the Fordson Maior. During the 
year we have introduced a Fordson Plough, 
which has met with immediate success. 

I am sure you would all desire to con- 
gratulate our managine director. Sir Stan- 
ford Cooper, on the honour of knighthood 
which H.M. The King bestowed on him last 
year. 

Your directors appreciate the consistent 
support given by stockholders to their policy 
of preserving and conserving the company’s 
resources. The report and accounts now 
submitted contimue that policy. We look 
forward to greater expansion and prosperity, 
and hope that we retain and continue to 
deserve your confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanimoys! 
adopted. " 
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ARGUS! PRESS HOLDIN¢s, 
LIMITED 


DEMAND UNSATISFIED 


The r7th ordinary general mecti he 
Argus Press Holdings, Limited. oe 
on the 29th ultimo, in London. e 

Sir H. Brent Grotrian, Bi. KC the 
chairman), said that with regard to the 
accounts of the Argus Press, | imited, the 
gross profit amounted to £145,428 comnred 
with £211,259 for the previous year. The 
net profit for the 12 months ended Decem. 
ber 31, 1945, after providing for director: 
fees, ation and taxation, amounted to 
£65,771 5 the balance brought forward was 

68,404, makmg a total available of 

134,875. After allowing for the preference 
dividend the balance was £126,234. Out of 
this balance an interim dividend of to per 
cent., Tess; tax, om the ordinary shares, 
Se to £12,500 net, had already been 
paid, and it was proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 21 per cent., less tax, amounting 
to £28,875 net, making a total of 31 per cent, 
less tax, for the year, and leaving a balance 
of £84,859, against a corresponding figure of 
£68,404 for the previous year. 


TRANSITION PERIOD 


Last year he had expressed the view tha 
during the peried of transition from war w 
peace the expected failing off in wartime pro- 
duction, stand-by fees, etc., might not, owing 
to prevailing conditions, be counter-balanced 
by rew business. The situation visualised 
had arisen very soon, and had been reflected 
im the trading results of the group before the 
year was out. Little relief from the burden 
of wartime restrictions had yet been er- 
tended to the publishing and printing trades 
in this country, «nd the uncertainties of the 
general situation made it must difficult w 
foresee the future course of events. World 
demand for the available supplies of pulp 
were growing, but here at home public 
demand for literature and commercial 
demand for printing remained largely un- 
satisfied, whilst it was a curious fact tut 
there was only one national daily newspaper 
which was representative of the present patly 
Government with its sweeping majority. 

In such circumstances development wa 
delayed and the programme of new public: 
tions which the board had prepared could 
net yet be launched. 

They were not alone in that situation, bul 
while they must expect competition, for 
which they were well prepared, when cor- 
ditions improved, they might also expec 
greatly increased demand for thei very 
siderable printing capacity, including i 
ability to produce a mate daily and o 
evening newspaper. In the meantime, 
board was OS ees looking i oe 
Opportunities of ex ion, and had recently 
acquired additiona t peepertiee, including th 
old-established weekly newspaper, The (iN 
Press. The acquisition of those properie 
did not figure in the accounts under revic, 
but would be reflected in the accounts 
the year ended December 31, 1949. 


THE DIVIDEND 


With regatd to the eccounts of the - 
Press Holdings, Limited, the whole of od. 
ordinary shares of the Argus Press, Limit 
were held by the Holdings Company. 

The receipts from the Argus Pres 
Limited, of the imterim dividend amount 


already been declared, together with sundt 
reverrue, produced with the balance is 
in of £14,943 a total of £57,245. 
interim dividend on the ordinary, shares oe 
32} per cent. had been paid, and 1 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 15 
cent, when the final dividend from the Ars* 
Press, Limited, had been received. 
The report was adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS AND 
WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 
ef the Associated Gas and Water Undertak- 
ings, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, 
in London, Mr W. H. Bennett, M.Inst.Gas E. 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts : — 

Compared with the previous year, Revenue 
from all sources shows the satisfactory in- 
crease of £4,725, whilst nditure remains 
at approximately the same figure except in re- 
lation to provision for premium on the re- 
demption of our 4 per cent. Preference Capital 
and the sum written off investments. 

Net profits at £64,789 show a further ad- 
vance of £1,809 amd viewed from any angle 
it may be said that your company never stood 
in such a stseng fimancial position. 

We now have a Government which has 
indicated a policy of mationalisation of in- 
dustry in general, and amongst those definitely 
chosen are the gas and electricity supplies. 

The British Gas Council, the representative 
body of the whole Gas Industry, has clearly 
stated that the Industry has not supported 
and does not support nationalisation as an 
econumic principle. 


PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY 


No virile industries, such as can justly be 
dammed for gas and electricity, could rest 
content with their present achievements, 
They have ever been in the front line of pro- 
gress both techmically and commercially. 

Your company, together with similar under- 
wkings operating in other parts of the 
country, by the very reason of their formation, 
ate typical examples of modern progress in 
the gas industry. Originated for the purpose 
of bringing about co-ordination by the group- 
mg of undertakings and elimination of the 
uneconomic units, they have given toe the 
general public the advantage of a cheaper and 
more efficient supply. 

The fact that a greater concentration of 
ownership is necessary does not, however, 
suggest any reason why the owner should be 
the State. The real fact is that as it does 
not matter whether the interest on the capital 
of the Industry is paid out of Government 
funds or by private enterprise, the question 
turns upon who is likely to run the Industry 
most efficiently for the public weal, 

From 1939 until the present day we have 

experienced with ever imcreasing severity 
the deadening hand of bureaucratic control. 
The Gas Industry no less than any other has 
suflered from this » and it has 
been impossible to embark on many pro- 
jected schemes as the future is obscured by 
Government vacillation. 

Last year I gave you some remarkable 
figures as to the progress made by our sub- 
Sidiaries during the .war years. Bat any 
further i schemes of integration 
must await Clarification of present un- 
certainties, 

While we agree with the suggestion that 
the grouping of the Gas Industry is neces- 
Saty and is in our opinion the 
re-organisation required, I would point out 
that this is precis@ly what we ourselves have 

n doing over the past 13 years and we 
claim that ours is no mean record, 

lam convi however, tha: for the more 
tapid expansion of this grouping and to over- 
Come the parechialism which may hinder its 

ncement, we should welcome the pre- 
Posal contained in the repart on the planning 

the Gas 5 itted to the 
Government by the British Gas Council, for 
* establishment of a tribunal which would 
rm a powers to put into force 
of the extension of this integration. 
he report was adopted. 


COLVILLES, LIMITED 


DEADENING EFFECT OF 
UNCERTAINTY 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Colvilles, Limited, was held, on the 30th 
ultumo, at Glasgow. 

Sir John Craig, C.B.E. (chairman and jomt 
Managing director), im the course of his 
speech said: For the greater part of last year 
we were still required to produce munitions 
of war, but as the need for these diminished, 
the demand for peace-time products 
increased. We did not experience any diffi- 
culty in wansferring from war products to 
those required for the peace programme. 
We found a ready outlet for all the steel 
we could produce, indeed, the demand for 
export was much greater than we were able 
to meet. The limiting factor to production 
was the supply of fuel which, unfortunately, 
fell short of our actual requirements. How- 
ever, we had carried through in previous 
years extensive improvements in the utilisa- 
tion of waste heat and with the resultant 
economy, the total output of steel did not 
fall short of production during the war years. 

The results for the year show an improve- 
ment compared with previous years. One of 
the satisfactory features is the increase in 
the profits of the subsidiary companies, which 
is reflected in the substantial addition to the 
amount they have carried forward. 


NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 


You will naturally expect me to say some-» 


thing about the Government’s proposals to 
nationalise the steel industry. Our own 
schemes of improvement were held in sus- 
pense, and we understood the reason for this 
delay was that the Government desired to 
study the report of the industry te determine 
whether it met their views in regard to 
efficiency and progress. 

The uncertainty created by the Govern- 
ment’s declaration has already done injury 
to the industry and caused delay in develop- 
ment, and it is bound to have a crippling 
effect on the industry’s power to take advan- 
tage of the export demand. We have given 
other countries a great opportunity to enter 
Our export markets. If we had been allowed 
to develop our schemes and put them into 
operation immediately, we could have ex- 
panded those markets and, I believe, created 
goodwill among our foreign customers which 
would have been of the greatest value in the 
years 10 come. 


NO BENEFITS TO CONSUMERS 


Nor do we see how nationalisation can 
bring any benefits to the home consumer by 
way of reductions in the price of steel. I 
wonder if it is realised how small is the 
sum received from the company by these 
whe have invested their savings in our shares. 
Last year, for example, it represented only 
about two pence for every one pound sterling 
of our sales, 


So lang as it remains in our power, we 
shall continue to do everything possible to 
keep the works in full operation. So far, 
our output for the first four months of this 
year is about 15 per cent in excess of the 
same period last year. Our order book is 
a heavy one, and the demand for our pro- 
ducts should ensure active conditions at the 
works for this year at least. Supplies of 
raw materials are improving, and provided 
coal supplies are available and provided that 
we are left free to do so, we should reach 
a higher output than in any previous year. 
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I need not emphasise the deadening effect 
of the presemt uncertainty. 


The ‘report was adopted and the final 
Gividend of 5 per cent, less tax, on the 
ordinary stock—making, with the mterim 
dividend of 3 per cent, a total distribucion 
for the year of 8 per cent—was confirmed. 


APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED REVENUE 


The forty-minth annual general meeting 
of Apollinaris and Presta, Limited, was held, 
on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr J. Douglas Broad, F.C.A., the chair- 
man, said: During the past year our activi- 
ties have continued to be carried out under * 
the concentration scheme introduced by the 
Ministry of Food for the soft drinks industry, 
under which the profits of the industry 
are pooled, and our share of the trading 
results for the past year enable our operating 
subsidiary to declare a dividend of £27,100, 
and will enable us to make a payment of 44 
per cent. to our debenture stockholders on 
July rst next. The net result is an improve- 
ment in revenue of £2,482. 

Turning to the balance sheet, the capital, 
debentures and reserves remain the same. 
Interest accrued but unpaid shows an 
increase, and I am afraid will continue to 
do so until the whole structure of the com- 
pany can be reconstituted. As there were no 
immediate prospects of the subsidiary com- 
panies being able to function, we have for 
the time being transferred the surplus funds 
to the parent company, to give shareholders 
a truer picture of the financial pereets but 
as soon as our subsidiary at the sprig is 
able to operate, considerable funds will have 
to be put at their disposal to finance the 
importation of Apollinaris, and the French 
mineral waters such as Vichy, Contrexeville, 
etc., of which we are direct importers. We 
have now obtained possession of our Presta 
factory at Elland, and expect shortly to regain 
possession of our other factory at Colindale: 
both will operate under the soft drinks 
industry concentration scheme. 


The report was adopted. 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 
PRESS, LIMITED 


CHANGE OF NAME TO 
CLEAVER-HUME PRESS 


An extraordinary general meeting of 
British Universities Press, Limited, was held, 
en the 16th ultimo, at Wimchester House, 
London, EC. 

Mr J. J. Cleaver, chairman of the com- 
pany, presided, and briefly explained the 
reasons for the change of mame, at the same 
time stating that the beard did not consider 
that the proposed change of name would 
detrimentatly affect the earning power of the 
business, which continued to show a ‘atis- 
factory trend. 

He accordingly proposed and Mr Harry 
Hume, joint managing director of the com- 
pany, seconded the special resolution sub- 
mitted io the meeting—namely, that the 
name of the company be changed to Cleaver- 
Hume Press, Limited. 

On being put+o the meeting the resolution 
was Carried unanimously. 
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THE ECONOMIST, Jun- 


ine 8, 1946 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The general tone has been firm but 
there has been some further decline in turnover. Nationalisation 
stocks declined. 

In the gilt-edged market the recovery continued, the stiff terms 
f the Derwent Water and Australian conversion issues aiding senti- 
ment. Among foreign stocks, French sterling bonds were a little 
higher on the election results and Argentines were firm. Argentine 
railway debentures were strong on optimistic rumours circulating 
about exchange rates and “ repatriation.’ 

Home Railway stocks were flat on doubts about compensation 
terms. In the industrial share market brewery issues recovered and 
gains were widespread. Dunlop Rubber rose ‘appreciably. In spite 
of good dividend announcements, iron and coal shares tended to sag 
on nationalisation uncertainties. 

In the oil share market the rise continued though profit-taking 
reduced gains. Among mining shares, O.F.S. issues made new record 
prices, under the leadership of ‘‘ Freddies "’ and African and European. 
Mixed movements occurred in finance house shares and dividend 
paying issues were quieter. Copper shares were subject to profit taking, 
but diamond shares remained firm. Lead-Zinc producer shares rose 














strongly, particularly the Australian issues. 
Stock Exchange : London 
*“Frnanciat Times” INDICES 
| Security Indices Yield 
| Total I Bie = acsesjill cosnthipsaedpeainscitinteatageitinstamenrasidipiat 
1945 Bargains Day | | 
in S.E 1945 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | Ord. =| Ord. 
shares® | Iut.t Consols Shares 
i j ! 
| idly, - Hpi s iste % 
May 30..... | 31,799 5,987 126 -2 1424 | 2-58 | 3-68 
1 ees 11,671 6,571 126 +5 142-7 | 2°57 3-67 
June 3..... | 14,904 260 126 -9 142-3 | = 2-58 3-66 
ws 2, 126 -9 142-3 | 2-57 566 


t 1928 — 100. 30 Ordinary shares, 198 : highest, 126 - -9 (May 16); 
20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 








° July 1, 1935— 100. 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 
(Jan. 2). 


New York 


(WEEKLY Entices) (r833+ 39 = 100) 





| 
ie 1946 | 
Sai a Pe Paes TE May May May 
| tow f omicn 1 OS | ais 19465 
Mar. bey | ! 
| 13 29 i j } 
354 Industrials ......... 141-3 163-2 | 157-5 159-7 | 163-2 
_ oe ot ahd aie ae 150 -0 168 -8(a) 153 -8 159 -4 164-2 
RUNES ona etes con 119 -8(b) bi 132-3 128-1 129 9 132-3 
OO} Stes oss cas 138 -8 "158 - 6 | 452 9 155- _. - 158 6 
Aw, Yo SEF oo cnk nes as" 3-14(c) $30 | 3-44 3-36 
— a = ~ foe i - _ = - _ & —_— ———. 
+ 50 ludustrial Com. Stocks (a) : Sani 16. (b) Jan. 2. (c) April 17. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy INDEX or 50 CoMMON Stocks 


(1925 — 100) 





i rT , 
1946 Average | Transaction- | 1946 Average © Transact 
May 23....... 180 -2 1,340,000 May 27....... 181-5 1.729 00) 
Mla natin 180-2 1,200,000 sn GER 184-2 2990 99 
BPceceuss Closed Closed | 6 Re owciks - 184 6 tom 
| 
1946: High, 184-6 (May 29. Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). * Two-hous — 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nomina! Coa- Now 
June 8 1946 Capital Versions ae 
‘ i 
PED. Sake onkGk >< occ cakeippedasssiebe 16,074,597 16,074,597 ; 
To Shaseholders only .i........cccceccsnscsciecs 1,130,000 853,000 4D sy 
By Stock Exchange introduction ............++ 682,458 - 2,199,434 
Particulars of Government issues appear o1 page 950. 
[ncluding Excludi Mg 
Year Gaversions Conversions 
£ 
DP UIPINOD, c'uons vc cc cccc ce cyleaine ei ¢ dawie> desure 460,982,855 557, 1A, o 
Rs Ot, i oct edahemeosanennesnssaracihe 647,167 384 508,132 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. ee Deb. _ Onl 
£ £ £ 
1946 (to date)... 312,195,807 45,242,677 306, 000 242,278,994 18, 301, 805 $7, 15 ait 
1945 {to date)... 556,528,605 483,593 1,140,453 551,522,051 3,607,250 3.493% 


* Conversions excluded. ¢ Includes Government issues to May 29. 1946. only 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


CONVERSIONS 


Derwent Valley Water Board.—Offer of £850,000 2} per cent stock 
at 98, redeemable after September 1, 1963, on three months’ notics, 
and finally by September 1, 1966, to holders of £1,250,000 § per cent. 
redeemable stock, 1946/56, repayable at 100 on September 1, 1945. 
Conversion offer closes on or before June 29. Holders who conver 
will receive £2 per £100 in cash. 


Australia.—Offer of £16,074,597 23 per cent Registered stock, x 


par to holders of equal amount of Australia 3 per cent 1944/46 called 
for redemption on July 1 next. Interest due January 1 and July ' 
Redeemable on or after July I, 1967, on three months’ notice, and 
finally on July 1, 1971. Issue underwritten by Commonwealth Bank. 
Cash lists open and close on June 6, conversion lists close on June 12. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE tNTRODUCTION 


Jessel, Toynbee & Co. (Discount House).—Capital £1.000,000; 
£500,000 in 4} per cent cumulative £1 preference shares (redeemable 
as a whole at 21s. 6d. on three months’ notice after September 39, 
1963, and before March 33, 1974), and £500,000 in {1 ordinary 
shares. Net profits, before income tax, 15 months to March 31, 1945, 
£66,574; year to March 31, 1946, £59,822, when 8 per cent dividend 
was paid on £300,000 ordinary capital. Balance sheet at March 3, 
1946; total £26,046,968; bills and securities maturing before Apnil 
I, 1947, £18,545,918; investments £6,934,713; loans, deposits and 
current liabilities £25,408,544. New issues are being made to share- 
holders of 150,000 Preference at 21s. 6d. and 150,000 Ordinary 2 
32s. 6d.; in addition, 50,000 shares of each class are being taken by? 
banking group 


SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 
PRICES: Financial Times indices of 20 fixed-interest stocks and 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935 = 100). YIELDS: 2! per cent 
Consols, gross yield; 3} per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952; ordinary shares, Finuacial Times index. 
MARKINGS ; Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists. 
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New York Prices 


Close Close } Close Close | 


May June | 3. Sam. May June’ | _ ae 

+ Railroads 2 3 | ane Industr'a 28 3 8° 3 
Atlantic Coast .. 803 ‘a Am, Smelting... 69; «8! Int. aE 49} 48] 
Can, Pacific .... 20; 19} Am. Viscose .... 78 5} | Liggett Myers. . , 101° 101! 
ce Nthn, Pt... 62% 63§ | Anaconda .... 4Q 483% | Nat. Distillers... 873 85 
X¥.Central.... 27§ 265 | Beth, Steel ..... 110; 10 | Nat. Steel ...... 91 91 
Pennsylvania... 42 42) | Briggs Mfg...... 51} 228 | Phelps Dodge... 46} 464 
Southero besa 61 61} Celanese of Amer. 825 | Proct. Gamble ‘a 68} t8 
Chrysler ......0 4133 134 | Sears Roebuck ., 47} 45! 

2. Utilities, ete. ; Distillers-Seag... 117* 113 | Shell Union..... 40 425 
qmer. Tel....... 168 200} rag Kodak. 254 257} | dtd. Oil N.J.. 16} 163 
Int. Tele phone ‘68 253 | Gen. Electric.... 483 49 20th Cen. Fox. €0§ 60 
Pacific Light... ~» 623 62 Gen, Motors ses x 13% | United R. Drug | 18} 17} 
People's a ae 110 Inland Steel .... 44$ 43$ | U.S. Steel... 90 690k 
sth. Cal. Ed.. Int. Harvester .. 100% 1014 | West’house E. .. 35} 35° 
W Union Te a -9} 85 | Lter, Nickel.... 41% 40§ | Woolworth ..... 61} 603 

* Ex-dividend 
Overseas Railways Traffic Receipts 
Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross 
BE a for Week Receipts 
Name & Ending - 
| = 1946 +or— | 1946 + or — 

Antofagasta (Chili) &c.. | 21 | May 26 £30,950 6,900 692,250 52,010 
B.A and Pacific....... 47 » oo §2, 385,000 + 125,000 107,648,000 + 4,264,000 
BA. Gt. Southern ..... 47: ,, 25) $3,120,000 + 198,000 167,993,000 + 10,699,000 
BA. Western ......... 47 ,, 25! §1,229,000 208,000 56,691,000 + 3,581,000 
Canadian National Gross (a) 4 April 30 $31,411,000 — 4,341,000 123,770,000 — 12,825,000 
Do Do Net. (a4)4 ,, BW $ 4,385,000 — 3,389,000 11,762,000 — 10,690,000 
Canadian Pacifie.....%. | 19 | May 14 ‘$7,468,000 — 1,500,000 116,299,000 — 10,356,000 


Do. Do Gross |(a) 4, April 30 $22,548,000 


~ 3,852,000 | 93,710,000 — 6,322,000 
De. Do. Net. (a) 4 ,, BD 


$1,205,000 —1,811,000 ; 5,480,000 |— 3,550,000 


Central Argentine...... | 47 May 25 §3,128,310 + 334,510 148,458,006 + 12,718,256 
V. Riys. of Havana.... | 47 » £60,551 + 9,269 2,764,328 4 207,492 
| 
ia) Months. § Receipts in Argentine pesos. + 10 days 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
Price Indices 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 


Average Yields 
per cent. 
Group and Number eee Ta 
. or May | July | Apr. May | May | Apr. , May 
29, a | 28, 29, | 3B, 28, 
1945 1945 1946 1946 | 1945 | 1946 1946 


Ww 


ee / 147-2 148-2 173-1 169: j 3:03 | 2-58] 2-63 
Industrial Debentures (41)..... | 194-5 | 194-2 | 125-5 126-7 | 3-78 | 3°75 3°71 
Industral Pre ‘ferences (101). . +e 117 Y 117 | 118 Y 12] 3 ! 4 13 4 ‘I4 j 4 M5 
Ordinary Shares t i | 
Hanks and Discount (10)..... | 221-1 117-8 | 126°5 12846 3°75} 3°59} 3-53 
Insurance (10)........... .. | 1319-6 118-7) 142-7) 145-1 | 3:57) 3:03 | 3-05 
Building materials (6)........ 98 -4 95-2 100-2 107-3 3-05 3-13 | 2-90 
SII dled cient aie Gao 95 -8 88-7 90-2 100-4' 6°54) 7-48: 6-91 
NER ct I A A OE 53°3 §3°3 59:8 64-0 2-90 2-50 2-48 
Electric Light & Power (16). 122-7 114-2 114°8) 116°3 3-84 466! 4-60 
Iron and Steet (18) .......... 69-6 68-1 70-1 75:1 5-81 6:10} 5:70 
MNCIED . csie coat es 55-4 56-0 ' 60-4 63-3 3-80 3°59 3-52 
Total Productive (89) ......... | 83-6) 81°5 84°5 &8-9 4-57 4:82 4-60 
{ 
Hone Rails (4)...........0.. | 66-3 62:5! 64:3 646) 664) 8-13 8-00 
Shipping (7)... -. oc | 26-9 27-2) 34:8 37:7 4-73) 4:08, 3-83 
dal Distributive (28) ........ | 80-9 S1- | 94:4) 98-2, 3-93 405 3-95 
in weries and Distilleries (20) | 158-9 161-0, 179-1 180-6 4-21 3-98 3-97 
ldtal Miscellaneous (40) ...... | 92-7 92-6 | 1020 104-4 3-96 3°74 | 37 
Industrials (AM Classes) (157).. 84:5 83-2 895 934 430 441) 4:27 


FINANCE AND ) BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET. —The 


(dominated this week by the ample preparations made by the au- 


short loan has been 


position 
thorities to meet the expected drain of funds due to a combination 
i sales of tap bonds and holiday currency needs. As recorded in a 
note on page 938, there was again no issue of TDR’s, although maturities 
totalled no less than £75 million and although some 433 million was 
disbursed on the Saturday in the half-year's dividend on 3} per cent 
War Loan. There was, of course, a partial efiset in the nominal balance 
of Treasury bill issues and maturities, which involved a transfer of 
{20 million to the Exchequer. 
week’s maturities were already held in special quarters, while the 
discount market again secured a large allotment at the tender. The 
Proportion allotted was 52 per cent., against 54 per cent. 


Moreover, a high proportion of the 


The substantial payments which thus fell to be made by the market 
on bills help to explain why the big release on TDR’s and Government 
‘lividends did not—at the outset, at least—swamp the short loan 
Market with funds. On Monday morning, indeed, credit appeared 
{ite usable, despite a draft of £15 million on ways and means on the 
Saturday. But the position quickly eased, and by Tuesday and 
Wednesday money was extremely plentiful, with the banks as active 
buyers of bills—chiefly August dates. 
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MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The ollowing rates prevailed on June 4, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3°4 October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 6) 
days, 4§°% ; 3months, 4% - 4 months, °% : 6months, 4-#%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
§- 47°, ; 3 months, +-3)%. Day-to-day money, }-}°,. Short Loans, §-3%. Bank deposit 
rate, 4° /o (aX. ). Discount houses, }% (max.). Fine.trade bills, 3 months, 1-14% ; 4 months, 
1}- iy° o; 6 months, 14-24%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on June 4 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 

United States. $ to { (4-862) 4-02}-034 mail transfers, 4-02}-05j. Canada. $ to ( 
(4 S63) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 4-43-454. Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25 -22}) 17-54-35. 

Franes 479 -70-480 -30. i Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16 -88-92. 
Norway. 19-98-20 -02. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 -58-62. 
Belgium. Francs 176}-$. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. 
Escudos er 99 -80- 100 20 mail transfers 99 -80-100-3) Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04; mail 
‘ransfers 4-02-04}. Cruz 81-00 cr. (buying), Uruguay. Pesos 7-209 (buying). 
Argentina. 16 -41 pesos. 8-10-15 pes. 

Fixed Rates for Payment 'o Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. 

Waly. 71-25 lire. 

Free Market Rates.—The tollowmg rates prevailed on June 4, 1946 :— 

Egy Piastres (974) 97§-8 India. Rupee (18d. ~ rupee) 1742-18 4d. Iran. 
Rt. Be: 130. Hong Keng. 1242-1 23) Singapore. 24-244 

Special Accounts are in force ior Chie. Peru Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate 9i 
‘xchange is quoted in London 


Pesetas 44 -00. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


| | | 
i Ma / May = - June une 
New York on ty | 30, | 1 }: . | 3, e 
1946 1946 logs | 1946 |} 194 | 1946 
| 
Cables :~ Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
London . . | 403% | 3et | 403Rt | M34 | 40344 | 4035t 
Montreal . 90-680 | 90-625 | 90-625 | 90-625 | 90-680 90 -680 
Zuricht 23 -30 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-37%) | 23-30 | 23-30 
Buenos Aires Je 24 -63 24 63 24 61 24-625 | 24-55 24 +54 
Rio de Janeiro ..., 5-25 5-25 5-25 5:15 5-25 5-25 
iim... . <2, 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona ........ | 9-20 9-20 | 9:20 | 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm . | 23-84 23-85 23 -85 23 -84 23 -84 23-84 
Brussels.......... | 2-283 2-283 | 2-289 2-283 | 2-283 2-28} 
Paris. ecco > OOR 0-844 0-844 0-844 | 0-844 0-844 
+ Free Rate. t Basic 
“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 


week ended June 4th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 145.4; raw materials 228.3, and the complete index 
182.2. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 
Other | All 


j 
First Day o} | Fuel and | 


Month Food Rent Clothing | Light | Items | Items 
Weights: | 7} e Sot et | os } 4 an 
j—-- - pm a a | re ae | eae ne | ene | ee eee 
Sept., 1939... wut. a | me) ee LCC CU. ae tos 
1941 (annual aver.) ..... 166 164 | sees | at a6 | 39 
1942 2, i. homed. 160 | 164 395-400 | 240 | 265 | 200 
Rss 5: gles, 166 | 164 | 45 «| «(244 | 91 198 
1944 ae 168 164 | 345 { 258 | 291 200 
| 
Feb, 1945.............. | 168 | 264 | 345-350/ 267 | 291 202 
ger scone be rare sons Oe 164 | 345-350! 267 | 291 202 
MOR ie wetees 168 164 | 4-380 266 | 291 202 
<  ERE eee tie 168 165 346-350 275 | 291 203 
| j 
SD Pe os 169 | 166 | (545 | 215 | ae 203 
ees oa 169 | = 166 35 | 275 | 293 203 
MN os. oy asad aciesiah Wd ade gee 45 | 215 | 293 203 
May, icine ae | ae 345 276 291 | 204 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


import and Export Price Index Numbers.—The following table 
brings up to date the series of monthly index_numbers of prices of 
imports and exports published in the Board of Trade Journal. 


(1938 = — 


Prices of Imports Prices of Exports 








Raw . | Raw 
t Artictes | | vey i } - ».| Articles 
Months | Food, |Matenals | Wholly | | Food, | Materials) Whony | 
Drink | Articles | Or), | Total | Dri* | Articles | yori, | Total 
and Mainty | Mainly | and | “Wainty | Mainly 
| Tobacco | 15) an Manu- ; Tobaceo |, "| Manu- 
i Jnmanu- | ¢.-tured | ‘Unmanu- Sariemell | 
| factured factured | 
l 
1939 Dec. | 123 sz | uz | aso | ona | 108 106 | (106 
1940 , | 14 | #163 | 160 | 154 119 148 | 13% | 135 
1941 152 | 180 | 173 | 164 142 168 | 151 | 152 
1942 | 367 | 200 188 | 179, «147 | «179 | 180 | 178 
1943 . | 292 | 207 192 | 188 | 159 180 | 195 191 
1944 | 18h 221 19 | 19 | 167 | 198 | 199 197 
= ef at a a | ee 
1945 Jan. | 183 | «| 228 9 | 19 | 167 | 199 | 185 184 
Feb. 185 | 23 187 | 19 | 165 | 197 | 185 | 183 
Mar.| 286 | 228 186 | 1% | 168 | 22 | 184 | 183 
Apr. 185 222 189 | 1% 166 | 200 18 | 184 
| | } 
1946 Jan. 199 219 175 200 | 173 | 203 | 190 | 189 
Feb. 200 218 175 | 20 | 168 {| 206 | 192 | 191 
Mar. 202 | 220 174 202 169 | 202 | #193 | 191 


Apr.| 203 | 227 | 175 | 20@ , 171 {| 203 | 194 | 192 


Se: oe 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended June 1, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was {55,754,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £83,962,000 and 
no issues to sinking funds. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of {1, 367,882, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist is {172,014,000 
against £453,880,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


\" | Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousands) 





Esti- | a 
Revenue mate, | April al Week | Week 
1946-47) = ai | ended ended 
June | June a june 
1945 | 1946 | 1945, 1946 
ORDINARY | es ee ee eee it se 
REVENUE j 
Income Tax...... 1111000) 134,929 —- 273; 19,776) 10, = 
Surtax ......s.- 80,000, 6,170 ae 
Estate, etc., Duties Sm 18,713 or 919 3,910 
Stamps.......-.- 29,000} 2,046 4, 890) ai 50 
“2. f <a 325,000 5,242 4,709 641) 411 
E.P.T. 56,336 47,267 5,382; 5,475 


Other Inland Rev. 1,000 45 104 20; ... 











Total Inland Rev. 1686000 225,481 248,662 28,305 21,085 























Customs. ....sa<s 595, 000; 94,899 97,567 17, 018, 15,630 
Excise .....++-+ 592,000! 93,260 104,103 16,697, 19,703 
Total Customs 

Ruciee ... civ “1187000 188,159 201,670 33,715 35,333 
Motor Duties. .... ' 45,000 1,934 4,245... 
Surplus WarStores 150,000... | aw 7 


Surplus Receipts 
trom Trading .. 50,000 


Post Office (Net i \Dr. 
Receipts) ...... | | 3,200) 3,800, 1,200 
Wireless Licences. 5, 300! 660) 720) aa 350 
Crown Lands..... 1,000, 230! — 20 
Receipts from | } ” 
Suadry Loans..' 15,000 2,428, 3,310)... | 3 


Miscell. Recespts.. 22,000, 1,935 2,228 436 164 














Tota: Ord. Rev... 3161300 422,027 465,084 63,056) 55,753 











Secr-BALANCING | 
Post Office. ......} 120,900) 17, 800) 18,900, 2, 000, 3,400 
Income Tax on} | 

E.P.T. Refunds}... og ih aa caste 3,523 


Total .......... .|3282200! 439,827] 514,103 65,056, 62,677 








eoues out of the 
' Exchequer to meet 
payinents 

i (£ thousands) 














: Ball... nee 
Expenditure a 5 | April Week | Week 
in a ended | ended 
| June | June | | | Juse 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY PS kt. Sea ey 
EXPENDITURE j | 
Int. & Man, of i 
Nat. Debt..... 490,000, 82,182 85, 108 24, 669 24,376 
Payments to N. ' 
ee ae 20,000 1,069 1,330. tie we 
Nat. Land Fund.. 50,000 ose Sanne ° ese 
Uther Cons. Fund i 
Services ....... 8,000 274 302 15 
Tae. boi BES 568,000 85,526 86,740 24,678 24,392 
Supply Services . .|3318917) 791,054, 548,990 101821 59,570 
TOUR o's cinasscds 3886917 874,580 635,750 126499 835,962 

















Se_r-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 120,900 17,800 18,900 2000 3,400 


Income Tax on j 
E.P.T. Refunds | 30,119... 3,523 
Total .. z2kxi4h45% 4007817 892, 380, 684,749 128499, 90,885 


A change has “been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
-xpenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 











After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£292,118 to £2,4135,193, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £43,052,515 to £24,725 million. 


NET ISSUES (f thousands) 





PLY Ce TS ei ee eeri cee 200 

BE es GID: ws. So dene 300 ob Bh ug one bbeur ua eke 4,308 

War Damage: War Damage Comunission........ 2,000 

War Damage: Board of Trade................. 2,000 

Overseas Trade Guarantees..................+-. 1 

Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944, 

’ “Seckion* O12) 5 Aiisamargute dA 6 2 LAD eka oe ae 7,000 
15,617 

NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands) 
Tithe Act, 1936; Section 2B..... . 060s deddesicese 380 


FLOATING DEBT 


(€ millions) 


Treasury | 











“> and | 
Bills | eans | Trea- 
. | Advances | sury | Total 
Date gees Te , De- Float- 
Po | Bane | Past | Hag, 
| Ten- T | Public | of Bot 
| der | Depts.| Eng- , 
j land j 
1945 | 
June 2 1520-0 Not available 
1946 
Mar. 2 /1700 ” ” 
” 9 '1690 ” ” 
16 (1700 af i. 
» 23 1720 ie 
» 30 1740-0 2683-4) 490-4] 14-2| 1559-0 , 6487-0 
April 6 |1760-0) Not available 
» 13 1790-0) | eae 
» 20 1790-0 . 
» 27 1820-0 2702-0, 551-0] ‘| 1543-0 | 6616 -1 
May 4 1830-0 Not available 
» LL 1850-0) ‘~ 
» 18 (1870-0) 


” 95 1890-0| 2549-2) 371-8] ... {1483-0 | 6294-1 
June 1 1910-0) Not available 





TREASURY BILLS 




















(£ millions) 
Amount Average on 
Date of ———— Rate | allotted 
Tender | lapplied of — at 
Offered) “PPB allotted) = Min. 
or 
o Rate 
astintitemc tual Rll ine scsinitied ctcigeaiaimeiiasien 
1945 | ai 
June 2 130-0 | 244-4 | | 1300; 2 0-12 32 
1946 | 
Mar. 1, 130-0 | 232-2| 1300| 10 103 | 38 
» 8 140-0 | 235-3 | 140-0 | 10 1-00 41 
” 15/ 150-0 233-9 150-0, 10 1-46 51 
" 92 150-0 234-4) 150-0; 10 1-35 50 
"29 1500 265-5, 1500 10 2-13 | % 
April 5 150-0 248-7 150-0| 10 2-76 | 47 
» 12) 1500 256-3 1500} 10 2-09 38 
" 18 | 150-0 | 238-6 | 140-0} 10 2-52 43 
" 26 150-0 225-7 1500) 10 2-01 62 
May 3 150-0 254-5 1500, 10 1-18 43 
, 10) 150-0 253-7) 1500} 10 1-17 43 
" 17 150-0 234-3 150-0] 10 1-58 48 
" 24) 150-0 232-9 150-0] 10 1-85 4 
” 31 153-0 237-8 150-0) 10 1-54 52 


~ On May 31 applications at £99 17s. 5d. and above | for 
bills to be paid on Monday, Thesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday were accepted as to about 52 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. £150 millions of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for June 7. For the week ended june 7 the Banks 
will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 23% BOND 











SUBSCRIPTION 
a thousands) 
— eres FS ee 
|. 26% | 28% 
Week ended | NSC. | Defence | Savings 
| Bonds a 
1946 j 

Mar. 19...... 3,014 | ose 

le fveinte' 3,684 | c 
April 2...... 2,576 ene 

gt ices - ae 2,388 és 

a ey 2,079 op 

Dees eee | 2,385 | AE 

5 TBD. bees 2,640 oe 
ee Pee 3,340 529 

ee eee 3,997 651 

a ee 2,659 1,009 

ee Ere 2,646 hon at i 
June 4...... eee | 42,179§ 
Totals 

todate .... | %1,575, 847 | t3,459 |  +165,700 

+ 2 weeks lb days. * 340 weeks. t 4 weeks. 


§ 3 days’ total as shown by weekly Revenue Return. 

Up to May 25th principal ot Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £339,220,000 has been repaid. Amended total 
of 3%, Defence Bond subscriptions for 339 weeks — 
£1,108, 244,000 


SOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 71- “il cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
_ per per 

Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a Rs. a. 
|} ee 108 «60 187 0 
aie ee oe 10T 0 186 8 
SGe Bais ce encthbhs crave 105 «8 181 0 
Saks SR LSS: a ee 107 (0 133) (0 
2 live saath ebein son sebi 106 «=O 180 «(0 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 





12 US.F.R. Banks May |M 
Resources | 31, 


May May May 


ft } y | My 
Gold certifs. on hand and due! 1945 | 1945 23. | 3h 


1946 

from Treasury........... 17,416 17,346 4 
Total reserves .:........... | 18,360 18094 ee 11 
Total cash reserves ......... | 248 = 997 291 18.0% 
Total U.S. Govt. sees........ 21,023 22,660 22,643 n 
Total loans and secs......... 21,913, 22.823 22/89) 95 
Total resources ............ 42,178 43.901 43.507 im 
6 LIABILITIES 

-R, notes in cirn........... 22,845 23,95 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,100 840 a a 
Mr. bank res. dep........... 15,371 15,652 15,505 156m 
Govt. deposits............. 425 50,413 56,152 64) Kt 
Total deposits ............. 17,416 17,267 17.13% lan 
Total liabilities ............ 42.178 $5,908 43,507 43.1719 
Reserve ratio.............. 45 -6°,, 43-9°., 44.09 43-6, 

Bank AND TREASURY 
REsouRCES 

Monetary gold stock........ 20,270 20 


Treasury & bank currency... 4,141 4, 


245 20,245) 20,2 
534 4,532) 4.533 


_ LiaBILities 
Money in circulation........ 26,500) 27,950. 27,961 28 In 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... | 2,741) 2,769 2.824) 20m 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
May May May May 
} 17, 4 8616, 
ASSETS 1945 1945 1946 194% 
Gold ..... Ve eu eeve. | 75,151 75,151 94.817 94417 
Private discounts and 
advances ........... | 29,341, 27,987 70.6% 7L51 
Advanced to State :— | 
MRO casocets co. 512,908 511.858 496,051 494,45] 


(a) In occupation costs. 426,000 426,000 426,000 426.0% 


(6) Treasury advances 
(c) Fixed advances*... 


32,400 31,550 10,600 9,00 
54,508 54,508 59,451 


LIABILITIES 
PEP RE OTT NS 588,608 580,794 620,507 614,447 
Deposits total ......... 35,555 37,558 52,452 52,68 
(a) Govt. accounts .... 757) 752 71534 


(6) Other accounts .... 


° Including obligations of the State r 


34,798 36,806 51,679 52,15 


‘lating to the Bank 


of Belgium’s Gold deposit-—5,004 (1444), 9,446 (1945) 
NETHERLAN VDS BANK—Million Horias 


| April May May May 
| 29, 6, 13, 20, 
ASSETS |} 1946 1946 1946 19% 
OR Ss tie cinta. on bis hoe & | 712-9 712-9 712-9 14 
Foreign balances, etc.*. ., 4,663 -0 4,654 -5 4655-7, 46774 
| Cry ae 1:2 1:2 12 #4 
Loans and advances on 
current account......; 158-5 157-1 168-9 1674 
of which to N.E.1..... 44-8 448 4s 44 
Advances to Govt. ..... Nil Nil Nil Ni 
Other assets........... 123-5, 92:9 92-4 Kd 
LiaBiLitigs | ae 
Notes in circulation. ...| 2,521 -4 2,539 1 2,527 6 2,524 


Current accounts :— 


fee eee 1,277 -8 1,121 
(b) Govt. special..... | 106-1: 106 
Oe SO cv ic cccess | 1,227 -2) 1,344 
of which blocked } 
as result of notes | 
surrender ....... 638-1 6135-6 
Sundry accounts ....... 195-3 174 





* This item includes clearing acco 


8 1,665-5 1694 
5 107-0) 1014 
820-2) B14 


164-0) 1492 


178 im 


—_— 


at balances 


eS 
PROVINCIAL BANKING 


£ thousands 














Week 
Ended 
June |, June 
2, | , 
1945 | 1946 
‘ 

Working days :— 5 5 
Birmingham $B 1,890 | 3,238 
Bradford......... 1927 | 2,532 
Bristol........... 705; «734 
sina knotaie 689 ; 1,027 
Leeds ..........-. 1,401 | 2,142 
Leicester......... 896 ~—s«11,090 
Liverpool ........ 4,829 7,877 
Manchester....... 3,166 5,765 
Newcastle........ 1,737 2,171 
Nottingham...... 466 =—-580 
Sheffield ......... 1127| ~=—-139 
Southampton..... 164 165 
22 Towns........ | 18,997 18,997 28,060 
Dublin .......... | 8,489 | 10,569 


—_— 


Aggregate 
fre om ia 1to 
ual 


une Jute 
J m 1 


1345 146 


1238 0s 
37,553 61. 
40,790 51,18 
15,070 | 15,68 
15,823 20,141 
97.415 3st 
19.404 2598 
116 888 1388! 
75,567 95,550 
33,839 45,98 
10,676 15,00 
21729 23M 
4454 4 





Part 


of | 


TAB 


19]2 
1924 
1930. 
1938. 
1945. 


Spann 
Doub 
Weav 
Spina 
Doi 
We 
De 
Doub 


7 

“7 
as sip 
doubl 
waste 


TABI 


Dri 
Ray 
Spit 
We. 

(2 


Tot 


Tot. 
SHEET 
Rav 
Spur 
We. 
(12 


Tot. 
Tot: 


Pop 
Rav 
Spur 

€ 


(16 
Tot. 


Tot, 


—_— 


19] 


193 
19 
193 
19; 
4194 
Tig 








5 it be 
4 4,532) 4535 


0 27,961 28.1% 
9 2,824 22m 


k 


May May 
16, 23, 
1946 1945 
94,817 94817 


70,69) 7L57 


496,051 494,451 

426,000, 426,00 
10,600 9% 
59,451 


620,507 618,847 
52,452 52,68 

753 Th 
51,679 52,155 


sting to the Bank 
9,446 (1943) 


illion florins 


May May 
13, 20, 
1946 1% 


9 712-9 Th4 
3 4,655°7, 46774 
D 1-2 «(18 


1 168-9 1674 
8 4443 44 
Nil Ni 
9 «92-4 El 
| 
1 2,527 6 2,584 


8 1665-5 1694 
5 107d 115 
820-2) sls4 


6 164-0) 14 
og 177-8 Im 


—_—— 


vunt balances. 


—— 
KING 


OD 


Aggregate 
from fan. 10 


eee 


June June 
2, 
1945 1 


ys «=o 
37.553. 61M 
40,790 Lt 
15.070 15,08 
15,823 20,4 
97415 38h 
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COTTON TEXTILE STATISTICS 


The following selection of tables has been extracted from the 
Party Report which was summarised and 


of June 1, 1946. 


Working 
discussed in The E conomist 





Taste I—LaBouR Force: SPINNING, DouBLING AND Weavinc 
| Total Average | Average = 4 imate | Average Age 
ver | yasured | Unempiyea | Employed | APproximate 27-8, 

| usured) Employed 
000 000 000 

9]2... a one 62] -5* i —- 

ian4 a 572-4 73-5 492 -9 | 27,000 " — 

1930....260-6 564 +1 208 -2 355-9 | 29'000 34 (1931) 

1938......--- | 3950 73 287-8 =| 12,000 2 

1M5.....0-- | 209-1 0-2 208-9. | Under 5,000 37 (1944) 





8 * Number actually pours ryed. ee 


Taste II—ANALYSIS OF PLANT By TypEs oF FiIRM—1946* 











| 
“ ; ne we | 
r : jo. 0 Y ee as | Doubling | 
Type of Firm Firmst | Spindles Looms 
Mule | Ring | Mule Eq. | 
; | | 
mil. | mill | mill. mil. | 000 
SpiMNETS. ... 244406 131} 14 -46 2-69 18 -50 a | 
Doublers ....... vs 109 ov es waa } 2-25 | ei 
Weavers. ...<-s00~ 922 op 208 nae | 378 -2 
Spinner | 
Doublers ....... 61** 6-72 4-09 12-86 | 2-00 ie 
Weavers........ 78tt 0-58 0 -80 1-78 | ba 51-5 
Doubler-weaver . 468§§ 1-14 2°81 |.. 535 | 0-47: | 61-1 
Doubler-weavers. .. 16 a Soo | oa 0-11 9-3 
ae. 22. 1,363 | 22 -90 | 10 -38 38-48 | 3-83 500-2 





* The Sgures in this table are for February, 1946. + Combines and groups are tre: ated 
as single firms. § Excluding waste spindles. { Excluding waste spinners. ** Including 
doubling spindles of eight firms spinning waste only. +t Including looms of 51 firms spinning 
waste only. §§ Including doubling spindles and looms of four firms spinning waste only. 












































Taste I11J—Cost COMPARISONS AS PERCENTAGE OF Low DraFrr— 
4 Loom Costs 
High Fons | High High | High 
Det | Draft Draft Draft Draft 
4 Lancs 8 Lancs | 8 Lancs Autos Autos 
1 Shift | 1 Shift 2 Shifts | 1 Shift 2 Shifts 
Fi, Seer re j pee Se 
Dane 
Raw Cotton.........2.. abe 98 -4 98 -4 99+] 99-1 
Spinting....svinnedwated we 95-1 93-5 96 +3 94°3 
WORE... ccdcatcusenss 107 -4 112-0 96-7 93-8 
(20 auto looms per operative) | | 
Total Spinning and Weaving 101-2 | =102°7 96-5 94-1 
Total Cost ........6. tivewe 99-7 100-4 | 97:9 96-7 
SuEETING. Zo ' i 
Raw Cotton. ....ccccescees | 100-7 | 100-7 | 98-0 98 -0 
Spinning...... eeeeoreece 93-5 | 91-0 | 92-0 89-3 
Weaving.......... p63. sc0s | 100-0" | 100-5" | 100-9 | 92-7 
(12 auto looms per operative) | 
— $$ — | $$ —$ | 
Total Spinning and Weaving | 97-7 97-2 97 -8 91°5 
Dated Cont... i heueieces 99-0 98-7 97-9 94-4 
Portix ‘SmRTINGy peal i. TET 
Raw Cotton........ ocak pee 100 99 °5 99-5 99-5 99-5 
Spinning............ otirks 100 99-8 97-71¢ | 99°8t | 97-8f 
Weaving ......, talinchnces 100 96 “5 102-4 | 92-0 | 92-2 
(16 auto looms per operative) | 
al la al il I DN Linch lahihaicad Mesangial 
Total-Spinning and Weaving 100 98-5 | 996 96 +7 95 6 
Total Cost... .00ees is au 100 98-1 96 | 91-3 96 °5 
es | enn eS 





* 4 Lancs looms. + Low draft spinning throughout. 














TaBLe IV—Cost Buitp-Up;y SHEETS AND CHOCOLATE 
Per Cent. of Total Cost 
Pair of Tablet of 
Sheets Milk Chocolate 
Raw materia y .. A.%..5..8.-¥.%... KS” S 196 34-0 
Production costs (including hemming for sheets) .. ae 3% 2 21-0 
Converter/manufacturers’ margim.........4+++ aioe 8-0 eee 
Selling and advertising .......... ccccc ce eb eeewe eee 8-0 
MUN TR na: cigar n ae occep ee chee ees 4-0 
Wholesaling and retailing Charges. sss... cece chan 36 +2 | 33-0 
100 -00 100. 00 


TABLE V — EMPLOY MENT OUTPUT AND MACHINE ACTIVITY IN SPINNING 


— eileen 

















| Output Spinning 
(Weekly Average in million Ib.) Spindles 
Em- | facta oe 
ploy- | { ; can 
ment? Cotton } E | = ~ | 23 
{excluding Waste Yarns) a =¥ > ny s . 
; ‘ 8.3 | & es 
i > Cee a we wa 
| Up 27 | Over ss “Ss 2) 28 
to | to | 8's }Total}] 2 | SL | S | 28) 8% 
| 20.s_| 90's 389) & eerie 
BOON cicaskanvede 1140 -0*) 12-30 | 10-60 | 0-80 | 23- n\ 2-38 | 0-40 26-48 | 39-3 89 
BO i tctic waxing 91-0 | 10-74; 467 | 0-38 15-79 | 1-42 | 0-65* 17-86 21-1} 80t 
DONS 5 cic nn sn' 82-5 | 9-49) 4-28 | 0-33 | 14-10; 1-18 | 0-64 15-92) 19-2 | 79 
BRS es. Ri | 79-5} 933! 3:77/| 0-33 | 13-43) 1-20 | 0-66 | 15-29! 18-1 | 75 
= Sovlessp. | 75-9 on 3-68 | 0-32 | 12-79) 1-25 | 0-59 | 14-63) 17-3 7 
945 :— | | j ' 
Jan.-June .... 735 | 7:94) 3:39! 0-30 11-63 | 1-17 | 0-52 | 13-32) 17-0} 70 
jel sisi... | 69-3 | 7-69] 3-24) 0-29 | 11-22) 1-11 | 0-47 | 12-78 16-0) 66 
RI. 5 eis | 67-2} 6-24] 2:88! 0-29 | 9-41) 1-00 | 0-44 | 10-85 15-5 | 60 
September .... | 75-4 7-98 | 3°31 | O-31 | 11-60 1-15 | 0°52 | 13-27) 17-3 67 
October ...... | 77-6 | 8-52) 368) 0:35:)32-55) 1-30 | 0-58 | 14-43) 17-7) 68 
November .... | 79°4 | 8-54] 3°77) 0-37 | 12-68; 1-30 | 0-59 | 14-57| 18-1} 67 
December..... | 79°8 | 7-06} 3-37 | 0-35 | 10-78 | 1-13 | 0-50 12- 41) |} 18-1) 65 
1946 :— 
January ...... | 78°7 | 760} 3-60/ 0°36 | 11-56} 1-21 | 0-53 | 13- 30 17-8 | 63 
February ..... 82-6 | 8-06) 3-97 0-39 | 12-42} 1-32 | 0-58 | 14-32) 18-6 | 63 


' 











+ Including managerial and office staffs: part-time workers counted as halves—figures 
relate to average numbers actually working on last full working day of the week. * Estimated. 
§ Excluding waste spindles. { Fourth quarter only (i.e., after concentration was effected). 


TaBLE VI—YARN OUTPUT IN RELATION TO Lasous EMPLOYED 





| | Output | Weekly. | ‘Weighted 
Weekly Output per | Average Weighted) Output 
Total | Average ™ | Operative Output of} Output | per 
: — S eheal | Single per Operative 
a Oper | Percent: Yarn Week {| as 
— Single week ; age on per | Percent- 
1 Yarn jor Weighted Operative} age 
| 1937 | Basis* | | of 1937 
; ' j i 
Cee | 
000’s_ jmillion Jb.! Ib. per cent. million Ib. Ib. | per cent. 
Ee éaweess 140-0t | 26-48 | 189 100-0 | 45-58 326 100 -0 
a 91-0 17 -86 196 103-7 26 -38 290 89-0 
SONS esi ee ek 82-5 15 -92 193 102-1 23 -66 287 88-0 
i ree 79-5 15 +29 192 101 -6 22 -26 280 85-9 
BTS Skies 75-9 | 14-63 192 101 6 21-43 282 86 -5 
1945 :-— 
Jan.—June .. | 73-5 13 -32 181 95-8 19 -60 267 81-9 
PO eviews. | 69-3 12-78 184 97-4 18 -82 271 83-1 
August§.... | 67-2 10-85 161 85-3 16 -33 243 74-5 
September.. | 75-4 13-27 176 93-2 19 -47 258 79-1 
October .... | 776 14-43 186 98-4 21-35 275 84-4 
November... | 79-4 14°57 183 96 +8 21-70 273 83-7 
December §. . 798 12-41 155 82-0 18 -85 236 712-4 
1946 :-— 
January§.. 718-7 13-30 169 89-5 20 -14 256 78-5 
February ... 82-6 14-32 173 91-6 21 -83 264 81-0 








* Each bb. of yarn in the 27’s-80’s range counted as 2} Ib.; each Ib. of yarn jam above 80's 
counted as 5Ib. ¢ Estimated. § These months must be regarded as abnormal owing 
to holiday periods, heavy sickness, etc. 





TABLE VII—AVERAGE NuMBERS EMPLOYED IN COTTON SPINNING, DOUBLING AND WEAVING INDUSTRIES* 
































SPINNING AND DOUBLING i | WEAVING ToraL 
bh ge GbE S 
! j 18 
t Per cent. 'Per cent. \Per cent. Per cent. under 
Males pe a Females ‘under 18 Total | under 18 | Males lunder 18 | Females ‘under 18 Tota. funderig} TOTAL we ie 
| | | 
a ' | | a 
x | | | : | 
nT 000’s | 000’s 000’s 
i912 TT acl | 7 | ag: os aa a 0 “son | git | SEESIS | M4gssz | 24-0 
~~ by sa s ns waee we bats “€ : se , 40 
ae ee me | 153 11 5 | ie | 4 66 | 9-1 132 | 14-4 199 | 12-6 | 389,389 | 59703 | 15-3 
eS aereeme a io | 16-1 | 18 | 143 58 | 6:5 14 | 11-3 171 | 9-7 | 355102 | 42,841 | 12-1 
ony 2s it tee 13 in | 17a | 182 | 158 57 | 7-2 no | 12-1 167 | 10-4 | 349,319 | 46,254 | 13-2 
on, yee Seri ee 14a | 196 | 186 | 172 58 | 7-9 5 | 13-5 174 | 116 | 359,703 | 52195 | 14-5 
gee ga 72 | 13-4 ee ae te a BBS M4 | 16 | se970s | $2195 | 145 
M906 = a nm | u2i| 12! 107 2 | 7:5 69 | 10-2 91 9-4 | 209,120 | 21,160 | 10-1 
ee j to ! 








Sources : “1924. 37, Census of Production apd 1 D. AC. Jndulsies : ; 1944- 45, Ministry of Labour. 
™ the industry. : 





* Including administrative staff, + Figures for 1944-45 are of insured workers 
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IDDL OUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CONSTANTINE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal; H. V, FIELD, B.Sc., Wh.Sch., M.1.E.E. 


Applications are invited for suitably qualified 
—, ng i Bay Lecturers = Commerce in connecisi oat 
e Business Trainin, eme sponsore y the Ministry 
and National Service for demobilised perneta © Ministry of Labour 
Cones one broterably be Ppoguates in Commerce, or hold i 
u ent qua on, n ave good ex hors 
administration. Perience in business 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale 
Forms of application and further pomtiouiare obtainable froy 
undersigned, to whom the completed forms should be returned as 


the 
SO0n 


STANLEY HIRST, Di Sducati 
Education Offices, Woodlands Road. Middlesbrough. of Education 
May, . 
| CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND SC 
Applications are invited for a post combining the Headehic rom 





, Junior full-time establishment at this College, with speci 
LOmOR GOMES: " ibili 1 special respon. 
& Gauss Videds $1. CCA Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. sibility for Commerce and Languages. : This is an existing departmen 


now awaiting recognition by ster of Education. . 
P. L. Porter, General Manager. should be graduates with qualifications in Commerce. cepa 


Administration. Salary in accordance with Grade (i) of - 
Scale for Heads of Departments in Technical Boltenen the Surnhan 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained « 
receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope from the Chief Educa. 
tion Shire Hail, Cambridge, to whom completed forms of applic. 
tion should be returned not later than 1st July, 1945. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET. MANCHESTER, 







ENERAL SALES MANAGER.—A man 35-45 is required by an oli. 







VAL OME EXCEEDS 615,600 

eS oan . ex 3 of - ane established company to control its Sales of Branded Products tp 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - 4873,000,00) Departmental Stores and the Retail Trades. Applicants must have hai 
(9943 Accounts) some years’ successful control of all sales activities for a reputable firm 


have up-to-date knowledge of market assessment methods and forwarj 
maaan cee | sales budgeting and have sound general commercial experience. Rp. 


"en seeteieeer eam nas muneration will be commensurate with the high qualificati —— 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER for the appointment, and none need ap ly who ae ele on — 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. four-figure salary. Applications, which must give full particulars, wi!) 


‘ | be treated in strict confidence.—Box 226. 
Applications are invited for a post in ECONOMIC THEORY with the || s 


status of Lecturer, Senior Lecturer or Reader, according to qualifications | yy . : me = 
and experience. A children’s allowance scheme is in operation. Duties Mare Research Manager requires assistant to keep sales statistics 











Good opportunity for young lady requiring permanent positic 

t ber 29th, 1946.—Applications should be sent not z ; position, 
later : oa 1946, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, ee . aa " tance ‘write fullest - Getatis.—-Box 227 aa i 

18, from whom further particulars may be obtained, PERSONNEL MANAGER required by Cinema Co. in London vit 

over 2,000 employees. Must possess initiative, understanding, and th 


ACTUARIES orgy ome ability to deal ecceieany with all staff problems. Experience 

Any public: body, company, society or rson requiring the permanent o m business an advan e, but not necessary. Only those with first 

whoie-timse pervanes of 73 qualified ketmhty or of a actuarial student is | Class practical experience in the employment, contro! and welfare of 

invited to apply to the Chairman of either of the undermentioned Boards personnel considered. Write stating age, full details of experience and 
who will be pleased to supply the names of such members of the | lary required, to Box 231. . 
Institute of Actuaries or of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland as may ‘ rn aa ae ah 

be interested in the appointment and qualified to undertake the duties ONDON UNIVERSITY Graduate, aged 28, holding B.Com. Degree 

involved. seeks appointment as personal assistant to managing director or 


similar executive. Previous experience. Eight and a half years 
ee te ere Appointments Board, Staple Inn Buildings, | Cynerierce with 1.C.1, Metals: two years as commercial manager viti 


smaller concern, Midland area preferred, but-not essential.—Box 22. 
- ihe Faculty of Actuaries Appointments Board, 23, St. Andrew Square, 7 ? 7 . 
Lainburgh, <. 


a ; inh aataecsoneons ; oe t Sea eee Vintage Cider and Perry Wine supplied in returnable 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND LANDS 6. 10, 15 and 30 gallon casks Delivered anywhere. Stamped 


VACANCY : SENIOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST. addressed envelope for Price List.—The Cotswold Cider Company, 


11 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Senior Agricultural 
Economist in the Department of Agriculture, Southern Rhodesia. é 


Applicants must possess a specialised degree in Agricultural j 3 y ITED 
Eeonomics, involving at least a four-year course of an approved THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIM 
University. 5 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK — 
It is anticipated that the officer appointed will be required to take 6 PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
charge of a Geanch of cultural Economics In the Department of NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in respec 
Agriculture and Lands. e applicants should, therefore, have wide | of the above Stocks will be closed from 12th to 18th June, 1946, bot 
experience in the organisation of the sarketlng of agricultural products, | dates inclusive, for the purpose of preparing Warrants in respect f 
and in investigations dealing with the cost of the production of these oT yee ae the half-year ending 30th June, 1946, to be paid 0 
products. uly, . 
The appointment will be in Professional Officers Grade II. at a salary By Order of the Board, 
seale of £1,150 x £50 to £1,300 per annum. ; H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary 
The successful applicant will be eligible, subject to two years’ satisfac- Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
tory service, for appointment to the Fixed Establishment. 6th June, 1946. 


The successful candidate will be required to furnish a satisfactory : 
medical certificate by a Government Medical Officer. sa 
an pppointment will be subject to Civil Service Rules and SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 

egulations. 

, : OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the General Meeting of Shire 

Applications in writing, giving particulars of military service, and . , e . a 
stating age, actinniite eleunebie and qualifications, together with 4 holders will be held at Salle d’Iéna, 10 Avenue d'léna, Paris 0! 
copies of testimonials, marital condition, should be addressed to the | Tuesday, July 9th, 1946. at 2.30 p.m. dl 
Seeretary, Department of Agriculture and Lands, P.O. Box 387, Salis- Holders of not less ‘than twenty-five shares who are desirot® a 
bury, not later than 3ist July, 1946. See ee ere ime a 

f Ls Office 0 ompany, ue d’Astor aris, ore 2.30 p.m. 

a Can ivaseing will disqualify applicants A tied © Thursday, July 4th, 1946, that the hove deposited their shares with 


eye = - ~~ 


the Company or with any of the Company's inted agents. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION Shares may be deposited in London with Messrs, N. M. Rothschil 
The Civil Service Commissioners give notice of approximately ten | 224 Sons, who will in due course deliver a card of admission fr 
vacancies on the permanent establishment of the Home Civil Service in | meeting. . 
the grade of Statistician, to be filled by competitive interview. Candi- Le Directeur Général, ie 
dates will be ex to possess wide statistical experience. Every MICHEL HOMOLLE 
oe must ; 7 — = de wwe 2 first or pecan class “+ - - ~ nm re 
onours (or equivalent qualification) in atistics, or in athematics . 
scan se Dea eae Sr ntcigg tesa ERSTE | | be a senting of tno Board ot Dieectee held an Friday, St 
at an Institution of University rank, or having obtained a degree. with t a Meeting of the Board of Directors held on ay, 018 , 
first or seeond class honours (or equivalent qualification) in Mathe- following Resolutions were passed .— the 
matics, Economics or other appropriate subject, must have been 1. It was resolved that dividend be paid on the Ist July, 1946, 
yed on statistical work. 175.000 Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each numbered 1 te 
e 30-45 on Ist January, 1946. at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum for the six months from 


Initial salary for men in London £800 rising by annual increments | January, 1946. to the 30th June. 1 and that dividend be paid 
of £30 to £1,100, with consolidation addition ranging between about £92 | Ist July, 1946, on the 75.000 Gusaeteve Preference Shares of - 
at the lower end of the sca about £120 at the upper. | numbered 175,001 to 250,000 at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum tor 
Last a & applications 15th June, 1946 (United Kingdom) or 31st | period from the Ist March i946, to 30th June, 1946. of the 
Aggust (Cyereons). ee 2. It was resolved that the Preference Share Transfer Books 0 1 
orms of application’ may be obtained from t Secretary, Civil | Company be closed from the 14th June to the 28th June, 1946, inc 


Servive Commission 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting By Order of the Board. 
Ne, 1470. : ' | Grantham, 3lst May, 1946, te a E. ODDS. Secretary 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., Portugal St.. Kingsway, London, W.C.2. b ly by Economist Newspaper, L® 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S$. Parley, we Srnkety i ew a 6.—Saturday, June 3, 1946. 
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